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GERMANY AND ROME. 


order to carry out his policy of perfect fairness towards 
Catholicism while retaining his mastery over the dangerous 
dements which it contains, Prince Bismarck thought proper a 
short time ago to nominate a German Minister at the Papal 
Court. His choice fell on Cardinal Honentoue, whose chief 
daim to eminence is that, although a Cardinal, he is not an 
Ultramontane, and that he opposed, so long as opposition was 
ible, the new dogma of Papal infallibility. Prince Bis- 
yarck could not but be aware that the appointment would be 
exceedingly distasteful to the Popr, and to the clique by 
which the Pore is beset. A Cardinal opposed to the spiritual 
ad temporal policy of the Papal Court, and representing 
the conquerors of Metz and Sedan, was in the eyes of the 
Pore’s circle the most objectionable sort of person that 
could have been named. It is usual, in selecting a Minister, 
to consider the wishes of the Court to which he is to be 
seredited, and under ordinary circumstances it would be 
a matter of some reproach to Prince Bismarck that he 
bad gone out of his way to nominate a man whom 
the Court with which friendly relations were to be 
maintained would be sure to regard with jealousy and dislike. 
Itseemed as if, under colour of paying a compliment to the 
Papal Court, Prince Bismarck was really getting up a new 
grievance against it. But he had an object in running this 
tisk, which made him think it worth while to run it. He 
wanted to show the German Catholics that the Papal Court is 
not the centre of Catholicism at large, but only of one section 
of Catholicism. It is one thing to say that the Pope is in the 
hands of an extreme clique and another thing to prove it. 
Those Catholics who do not wish to be under the tyranny of 
the most violent and unscrupulous party in their communion 
have it now proclaimed to them that the Pore has not ears 
anda heart open to all Catholics, but that to gain access to 
him, and to find favour in his eyes, even a Cardinal must be 
among the blackest of the blacks. Prince Bismarck, with 
characteristic sagacity, has refrained from pushing his advan- 
tage too far. A motion was made in the Chamber to reduce 
the salary of the Minister at Rome to that of a Consul- 
General, as, after the refusal of the Pope to receive Car- 
dinal HonENLOHE, it would be useless to think of having 
aGerman Minister at Rome, and a Consul-General would be 
all that could be required. But Prince Bismarck took ad- 
Vantage of this opening to show his good sense and modera- 
tion.- The refusal to receive a Minister was, he said, a most 
wmusual act ; it would be very difficult to find any Minister 
% suitable as Cardinal HoHENLOHE, and the recent course of 
events at Rome had gone far to show that it was next to im- 
possible to have any firm and friendly relations with the 
Curia as at present constituted. But then it was not 
for a great Power like Germany to show irritation at the un- 
Teasonableness of a little Power like Rome. He wished to be 
forbearing and moderate, to think of what honest, sensible 
German Catholics wished and needed, and to obtain for them 
my benefits.that may be supposed to flow from Germany having 
4 Minister at the Papal Court. The salary of the Envoy must 
therefore be kept on foot, and the Government would see if it 
could not find a person as Minister who, if not so suitable as 
Lone, would be more acceptable to the Pops. 
Prince Bismarck has thus managed to put himself in the 
Tight, to show an amount of patience and good temper which 
ecclesiastical enemies may distantly envy, and to exhibit 
the adversaries of Germany at Rome in the light of a set of 
harrow, incorrigible, perverse fanatics. 
But although Prince Bismarck announced that he was 
teady to send another Minister to Rome, he made some obser- 
Yations on the position of Catholicism, or rather Ultramon- 


tanism, in Germany, which showed how deeply he is possessed. 
by asense of the danger of a coming conflict between the 
temporal and spiritual powers. He is preparing his country- 
men for the adoption of strong measures if Recessary. Nothing, 
he said, would induce him to accept any arrangement with 
Rome by which an exceptional position in the eye of ;the law. 
would be created in favour of the flocks of Roman Catholic , 
priests. He even went further, and threw out a dark~gug- 
gestion that, to restore peace among the religious denomina- 
tions, it appeared necessary to seek a solution of existing 
difficulties by enacting a law for the Empire securing 
complete liberty of conscience. It is not easy to inter- 
pret this enigmatic utterance. If there is any possible law 
which, if passed, would secure peace among religious 
denominations, the sooner Germany enacts it and the rest 
of the world borrows the enactment from Germany the 
better it will be for mankind. Prince Bismarck may have 
explained his meaning more fully than as yet appears, but 
all that it is safe at present to conclude is that, if he thinks 
further Imperial legislation will be useful in thwarting the 
machinations of his clerical enemies, he will not hesitate to 
have recourse to it. Apparently it will not cause him much 
trouble to in the German Parliament any legislation 
that he may think necessary. His difficulty will perhaps be 
the other way, and he may have to exercise his influence to 
restrain the impetuosity of the German Parliament in its hos- 
tility ‘towards Rome. Numerous petitions having been lately 
presented against the Jesuits, the German Parliament has 
been this week engaged in considering the us and 
exciting subject which has recently thrown Switzerland into 
commotion. It has, after a long debate, decided on urging 
the Imperial Government to bring in a Bill for the control of 
religious orders and societies, under the provisions of which, 
apparently, the Government would be entitled to decide what 
religious societies shall be tolerated and on what terms, while 
special power would be given to punish any action, espe- 
cially on the part of the Jesuits, which might be dangerous 
to the State. So long as Prince Bismarck remains at the 
head of affairs in Germany, and retains the commanding in- 
fluence he now enjoys, this fervour of German animosity to 
Rome will probably be kept within the bounds which pru- 
dence would suggest. But it is impossible not to see that a 
day may come when men less sagacious, in a time of greater 
peril and greater excitement, may use the power of the State 
against its clerical enemies in a manner which may ultimately 
give those enemies a not inconsiderable advantage. Germany 
lies under the painful necessity which has long been pressing 
on us in England of having to fight illiberal fanatics with the 
weapons of liberalism. The adversaries of toleration gain 
strength by the principles of toleration being acted on, and 
thus the temptation is felt to meet intolerance by intole- 
rance. There is scarcely any measure of repression, or even of 
mild persecution, from which Germans in their present mood 
would recoil if they really believed that Rome was seriously 
endangering the power and unity of Germany. It is very 
fortunate, therefore, that they are now guided by a statesman 
who has elevated himself and them above ifesting a petty 
irritation on account of the rejection of Cardinal HonEeNLoneE, 
and who, if he complies with the request of the Parliament to 
bring in a Bill for the control of religious societies, will be 
perfectly alive to the necessity of avoiding even the semblance 
of persecution. 

The friends of the Porz in Italy have pre! been making 
spiritual capital out of the eruption of Vesuvius. The 
miseries of the sufferers are, they assert, an evident judgment 
on the sins of a people which endures a Government audacious 
enough to act as the gaolers of the head of the Church. This 


line of argument is happily foreign to the ideas of Englishmen, 
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who do not believe that Galileans are exceptionally wicked 
because a tower falls on them. But if reasoning of this kind 
were to be adopted at all, it would press just now with ex- 


ceptional severity on the very persons who as it. The 
history of Rome since the promulgation of the dogma of 
infallibility has been one long chronicle of disasters. The 


edict of the Council was immediately followed by the tempo- 
rary annihilation of the power of France, and the collapse of 
the supporters of the Temporal Power was immediately 
followed by the extinction of the Temporal Power itself. It 
might have been thought that, as soon as peace came, the tide 


would turn. But exactly the contrary has happened, and the ' 


defeat of Rome is much more conspicuous to-day than at the 
moment of the capitulation of Paris. France, after long delays, 
has been foreed to send a Minister to the Court of Vicror 
EMMANUEL, and even the Conservative and clerical Govern- 
ment of Belgium has felt itself constrained to move in the 
same path. Thea ion by Italy of the Popt’s possessions 
has been condoned even by the Catholic Powers which are the 
most decidedly Catholic, while such States as Austria and Spain 
regard it with complete indifference. The Papal Court has 
managed to set the whole current of German political thought 
in bitter hostility to it; and it has tried in vain to use the 
arm of the flesh m Spain, and to awaken the enthusiasm of its 
supporters bya Carlist insurrection. The priests in Biscay and 
Aragon who head the insurgent peasants, who proclaim that 
Heaven is on their side, and denounce the son of the sacrile- 
gious Victor Ewmanvuet, are perfectly logical and consistent. 
They are only doing what all Ultramontanes would be bound to 
do if they saw an opening. The only thing is that they do not 
succeed, and their adherents suffer as much as the dwellers 
round the foot of Vesuvius. Whether the religious movement 
headed by those who call themselves the Old Catholics will 
have any serious consequences is at present doubtful. A reli- 
gious schism or reformation can only succeed where religion 
has real vitality, or where temporal rulers use the force of the 
movement for their own profit. But it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether any large section of the population of Europe 
cares enough about the matters in dispute to feel any anxiety 
beeause it holdsa dogma too much or too little ; and temporal 
rulers are not at present in the humour to think that profit can 
be made out of religious controversies. Still it must be noted 
as one of the obvious effects of the decision of the Council, 
that there is now a new set of people on whom the anathemas 
are to be showered which formerly were exclusively reserved 
for the enemies of the Temporal Power. But although the 
Ultramontane party is smarting under the sense of continuous 
defeats, and cannot dare to give battle to its adversaries on a 
great scale, it is still strong enough to do much mischief and 
to give much trouble. Hf it cannot crush its foes, it can annoy 
them and bewilder them, and try to provoke them into acts 
which they will some day regret. This is the treatment which 
it is now endeavouring to apply to Germany, and it is a policy 
which, as it forces Prince Bismarck to apply himself to busi- 
ness at a time when his health imperiously demands repose, 
may commend itself to the Vatican as not wholly unsuc- 
cessful. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY TREATY. 


6 iru is little use in forming conjectures as to the 
decision of the Senate of the United States. With their 
customary candour American journalists, instead of discussing 
the merits of the question, engage in the more practical in- 
quiry whether the Administration commands the votes of two- 
thirds of the Senate. Out of seventy-four members the 
Democrats and the Liberal Republicans number twenty-four ; 
and consequently on a strict party vote two or three Ministerial 
absentees or dissentients might ensure the rejection of the 
proposed Supplementary Article. It isimpossible for foreigners 
to judge whether justice, prudence, or love of peace will 
influence the deliberations of the Senate ; nor is it even asserted 
that the Preswent himself has recommended the adoption 
of the English proposal. Lord GranviLie and Mr. GLapsToNE 
properly confined themselves to the assumption that, in sub- 
mitting the Article to the Senate, Generai Grant pledged 
himself to offer no obstacle to the arrangement if it were 
approved by the Senate; and a telegram from Philadelphia 
represents the PREsIDENT as simply “ desiring the counsel of 
“‘ the Senate.” The British Ministry seem in the first instance to 
have naturally believed that the Presipent had the power of 
settling the dispute by an exchange of diplomatic notes; and 
it would appear from Lord Granvitte’s language that 
General -Granr only declined to act on his own respon- 
sibility beewuse he wished to secure the concurrence 
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of the Senate. -In ordinary cases the President commynj 

to the Senate only those international conventions 
treaties which he has himself already approved; py 
the interpretation of the American Constitution rests gy. 
clusively with the Government of the United States; and the 
English Secretary of State, when he was informed of the digi. 
culty, must either have abandoned the negotiation or complieg 
with General ScuEnck’s latest suggestion. It appears that 
the Article which had been originally framed as a Ng 
and which has perhaps not been transmitted by telegraph with 
literal accuracy, restricts the liability of neutrals to the 
damages which may be directly caused by their negligence, 
The formal negation on the part of England of a chimeric] 
doctrine invented by a spiteful American lawyer can sca 

fuil to present a ludicrous and humiliating aspect ; but as the 
price of a covert retractation, long refused by the Government 
of the United States, a slightly absurd supplement to the up- 
fortunate Treaty of Washington may probably be excusable 
or justifiable. It may be assumed that the suggested truism 
is intended, like the newfangled rules of law embodied in the 
Treaty, to have a retrospective operation ; but, unfortunately, 
the clearest language has not been used, and the 
practitioners who drew the American Case may possibly con- 
tend that the undertaking of the Presipent that “he yilj 
“ make no claim in respect of indirect losses” does not abgo- 
lutely withdraw these claims from the notice of the Tribunal, 
One of the most indirect of all possible claims has beep 
admitted by the English Government to fall within the 
scope of the reference, because it had been adroitly foisted 
into the Protocol which is believed to explain the purpose of 
the Treaty. Ifthe Article is added to the Treaty, it will be- 
come a curious question whether future neutrals are to be 


held liable for the expenses of the navy of a belligerent. 


Lord GRaNVILLE’s detailed history of the negotiations acquits 


' the Government of the charge of vacillation on the main point of 
recognizing the indirect claims. 


In the course of the narrative 
Sir RounpELt PaMer was introduced in his accustomed char- 
acter of adviser and sponsor of the Ministry. It was on the 
recommendation of Sir Rounpet, Pamer that the law officers 
were formally consulted, though it appears that the decision 
of the Government had been formed before their opinions were 
received. Some days after the necessity of refusing to submit 
the indirect claims had been pointed out in the press, Sir 
Rovunpett Pater and his colleagues who had prepared the 
English Case arrived at the same conclusion. On the 8th or 
10th of January, Lord GranviLLe, having read the Case, aseer- 
tained that Sir RounpeLt Patmer’s opinion confirmed his 
own; and before the end of the month the Cabinet had deter- 
mined on the substance of the Note which was ultimately 
forwarded at the beginning of February. Lord Granvitit, 
whose share in the delay was fully explained by serious 
illness, reiterates the deciaration that he would have deliber- 
ately postponed any remonstrance against the American Case; 
yet it can scarcely be doubted that the reaction of opinion in 
the United States would have commenced at an earlier period 
if the English Government had, immediately on the receipt of 
the Case, made a preliminary protest against the objectionable 
claim. For more than a month after the transmission of 
the Case the American journals were apparently almost 
unconscious of the monstrous demands which had been in 
fact inserted in it at the last moment, either by Mr. 
Bancrort Davis or by his superiors. The rudeness and 
discourtesy of the entire Case was too thoroughly conformable 
to American precedents to have occasioned at home the surprise 
and disapproval which were universally felt in England. As 
Lord GRANVILLE with vernacular simplicity of phrase observes, 
the Case was nota specific for the gout of an English Secretary 
of State; but it probably caused an agreeable excitement to 
American readers. It is fair to admit that in arduous nego- 
tiations occasional error or disputable exercise of judgment is 
unavoidable. It is open to discussion whether an immediate 
answer ought to have been returned to the rude and extor- 
tionate pretensions of the American Government. It is far 
more material to receive a positive assurance that the Minis- 
ters have from the first never wavered in their determination 
not to submit the indirect claims to the Arbitrators. It might 
perhaps have been more judicious to give Parliament the 
same satisfaction at an earlier period; but even an excessive 
regard to American susceptibilities was both justifiable and 
laudable, and Lord Granvitte told the House of Lords that 
General Scienck’s inadmissible suggestions were generally 
founded on some intimation which had been thrown out ™ 
the course of debate. Mr. Ossorne once coolly remark 
that the whole dispute might have been settled by 4 
payment of five or six millions. Mr. GLADSTONE answ 
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a? just indignation that such a payment would 
have been disgraceful to a country which had never yet 
admitted its liability to the smallest amount of compensa- 


‘tion; but the next day General Scuenck came to Lord 


GRANVILLE with an inquiry whether a smaller amount 
would not be forthcoming in consideration of a receipt 
jn full. It was undoubtedly prudent not to provide Mr. 
OsporNE with additional opportunities of supplying hints to 
the American Minister. 

Lord Dersy and Mr. Disraeit at once acceded to the 
legitimate claim of the Government for still further forbear- 
ance; and Lord Dersy truly added that Lord GranviLue’s 
statement was both explicit and satisfactory. Lord Russeu. 
may be pardoned for an irritation which might nevertheless 
have been more prudently suppressed. It was natural, though 
perhaps not fully consistent with his dignity, that he should 
resent the imputations which were long ago thrown upon 
himself and his colleagues by the American Government of 
the day. English statesmen have to choose between the 
avoidance of all diplomatic communication with the United 
States, and patient endurance of a style and manner which 
are intended not to conciliate or persuade the Government 
which is addressed, but to please the American people. Lord 
RussELL is once more made the object of vulgar sneers and 
coarse vituperation in the discreditable American Case; but 
he would have done well to console himself with the recollec- 
tion of his despatches, which contain an unanswered and un- 
answerable vindication of his conduct. It has seemed good to 
later Governments to concede many of the points which had 
been triumphantly maintained in argument by Lord Russet ; 
but, notwithstanding the ex post facto innovations on public 
law, the Arbitrators at Geneva will, if the reference proceeds, 
not improbably adopt the conclusions which Lord RusseLi 
formerly defended against Mr. Apams. It is reported that 
Mr. CusuixG sneers at the jramers of the English . Counter 
Case for supposed admissions of facts of which he might have 
been unable to adduce formal proof. It is natural that he 
should fail to understand the desire of Englishmen for an 
impartial decision on the merits. His contempt for English 
stolidity will probably be increased by the willingness 
of the English counsel to waive technical objections; 
but, after all, it is possible that his clients may be 
disappointed by the result of a dispassionate application 
of legal principles. One of the arguments which have been 
used in America for the adoption of the proposed Article 
is founded on the hardship of delaying the payments alleged 
to be due to the Alabama claimants. It is universally be- 
lieved throughout the United States that the rejection of 
consequential damages involves an admission of the validity 
of the direct claims; and great disappointment will ensue if 
the Arbitrators decide that no liability of any kind has been 
incurred by the English Government. The amount is of 
comparatively little importance; but it is not desirable to 
extend the responsibility of neutrals. The chances are not in 
favour of an amicable settlement; but the Government has 
greatly improved its position by the explanations which were 
given before the recess. It will be unjust to blame the 
Ministers either for steady adherence to the unanimous 
determination of the country, or for laborious efforts to 
prevent the lapse of the Treaty. The miscarriage of last 
year’s negotiations at Washington no longer excites lively 
interest. If the Senate refuses to repair the mischief which 
has been caused by negligence or by encroachment, there will 
be reason to believe that a friendly termination of the dispute 
was from the first impossible. 


THE SESSION UP TO WHITSUNTIDE, 


+ comerete by its own fault, in some measure through the 
tactics of the Opposition, and principally in consequence 
of the natural tendency of ill-fortune to reproduce itself, 
the Government has relapsed into the position of weakness 
which it occupied at the beginning of the Session. Between 
February and April there had been an apparent recovery of 
strength, inasmuch as some troublesome questions were dis- 
posed of, and as the threatened secession of the Nonconformists 
had been averted or deferred. ‘The interval between Easter 
aad Whitsuntide has been chiefly occupied with the progress 
of the Ballot Bill, and, both in divisions on its most important 
Measure and on some other oceasions, the Government has for 

first time since its accession to office been compelled to 
accustom itself to defeat. In no instance has the hostile 
majority aflirmed any important principle, and the professed 

ersarics of the Government have becn compelled to ally 


themselves with malcontent Liberals; but the. Ministers have 
received ample warning that the hopes of the Opposition are 
reviving, and that the allegiance of their own followers is 
shaken. In the House of Lords they have not been more 
fortunate. Lord Kiseruey has succeeded in carrying the main 
provisions of a Licensing Bill prepared in the Home Office ; 
but the Lorp CuanceLtor’s Bill for the constitution of a 
Supreme Court of Appeal has been rejected under the 
decorous form of reference to a Select Committee. Lord 
Cairns and Lord Westsury made an indiscriminate attack on 
the theory and details of the Bill, and the CnanceLtor him- 
self scarcely attempted to answer criticisms which, whether 
well or ill founded, were, as he must have been aware, certain 
to prevail. Lord Hatuertey has not been happy in legisla- 
tion, and he will probably bequeath to some more energetic 
successor both the reconstruction of the judicial system and 
the organization of the Courts of Appeal. ‘No intimation has 
been given of the intentions of the House of Lords with 
respect to the Ballot. It is possible that an injudicious 
pertinacity in rejecting a measure which directly concerns 
the House of Commons might once more unite the Minis- 
terial party in an agitation against an obstructive Assembly ; 
yet the advocates of a pugnacious policy may not improbably 
urge on the majority the expediency of resisting a change 
which seems not to be heartily desired either by the country 
or by the House of Commons, 


Mr. Forster has scarcely sustained in the conduct of the 
Ballot Bill the reputation for successful tact and adroitness 
which he had acquired in the Education controversy two years 
ago; but it must be admitted that his task has been com- 
plicated, and that he has been exposed to exceptional em- 
barrassment through the unconcealed indifference of his own 
friends to the measure which they once affected to regard as 
urgent. In one instance the Government committed an un- 
questionable error, for it ought either to have anticipated or 
to have resisted Mr. Leatuam’s motion for enforcing secrecy 
by a penalty. The provision had been originally included in 
the Bill of last year; but when the measure was curtailed to 
avoid further delay in transmission to the House of Lords, the 
penal clause was abandoned as comparatively unimportant ; 
and in the present year it was either deliberately omitted or 
forgotten. There is a presumption against penal sanctions to 
legislation, and, it was naturally thought anomalous that a 
private member should be allowed to create a misdemeanour 
which had not been contemplated by the Government. Mr. 
Harcourt, Mr. Bouverit, and Sir George Grey protested 


against Mr. Forster’s adoption of Mr. Leatuam’s clause; and: 


the Ministers were beaten in a full House by nearly thirty 
votes. The opponents of the Ballot paeaially swelled the 
majority; and it was triumphantly announced, with some 
show of plausibility, that secret voting was after all rendered 
optional. The genuine supporters of the Ballot, on the other 
hand, were justified in regarding the vote as inconsistent with 
the whole principle and policy of the Bill. A secret vote 
which may be made public at the pleasure of the voter is 
liable to all the objections which have been urged against the 
existing system. All the earlier part of the Bill had been 
framed on the assumption that secrecy was to;be enforced ; 
and, if it was really impossible to effect the object by some 
mechanical contrivance, it was indispensable to consistent 
legislation that a penalty should be attached to voluntary dis- 
closure at the poll. It is not too much to say that the 
Government would not have been defeated if the Liberal 
party had really cared for the Ballot. Since the commence- 
ment of the agitation the majority of the House of Commons 
has deferred to a supposed desire which is either faint or imagi- 
nary. A Bill which had met a popular want would have been 
pressed through its successive stages with far greater ease and 
rapidity. Of late many days have been devoted to trifling 
details which suddenly become important in the eyes of 
antagonists and lukewarm friends. That valuable section of 
the constituency which is unable to express its preference for 
a candidate by writing his name has been regarded with ex- 
ceptional interest and solicitude. If Mr. Forster has not 
earned the gratitude of his friends by his tedious and thank- 
less task, there can be little doubt that none of his colleagues 
would have been more fortunate. 


The most remarkable division of the Session was taken on 
Sir Massey Lopes’s motion for the transference cf certain 
charges from the rates to the Consolidated Fund. As a re- 
presentative of the landowners, Sir Massey Lopes will here- 
after find that he has achieved a victory more ruinous than 
defeat. Mr. SransFELD and Mr. GoscuHen took occasion to 
repeat the menaces which Mr. GLapstone and some of his 
colleagues have on former occasions directed against the 
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owners of land; and a powerful section of Sir Massey Lopes’s 
clients will be ready to join in an agitation for the relief of 
occupiers at the expense of landlords. In opposing the 
immediate proposal the Ministers were hampered by Mr. 
GoscHen’s injudicious offer in his Bill of last year to make 
the ratepayers a present of the House Tax. Sir Massry 
Loves and his friends ought to have remembered that the 
same measure included the imposition of a heavy and novel 
burden on owners; but the temptation of defeating the 
Government was great; and Conservative members have 
often shown their inability to look to the future. The pressure 
of constituents on members produced a‘ formidable secession 
from the Ministerial ranks; and the motion was carried against 
the Government by the unprecedented majority of a hundred. 
A more skilful Parliamentary manager than Mr. GLADSTONE 
would have found means to evade a damaging division; but 
probably in another Session he will make the hostile vote a 
pretext for bringing forward some measure which will be in 
the highest degree unpalatable to country gentlemen. The 
immediate effect of the division was more damaging because 
it occurred only two or three days before the defeat on Mr. 
Leatuam’s clause. On both occasions the Government may 
perhaps have been in the right; but a Government with 
a large majority ought not to be beaten. The general 
desire of relief from the pressure of local taxation has been 
caused by the comparative laxity of the House of Commons 
in sanctioning additional charges on rateable property. It is 
not the special duty of any State Department to exercise over 
local taxation the salutary vigilance with which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being watches over the public 
receipts and outgoings. Even after the vote on Sir Massry 
Lores’s motion, the Government has proposed to provide out 
of local rates the cost of inspecting public-houses. If the 
Lords had allowed this clause to remain in the Bill, the House 
of Commons would almost certainly have rejected a proposal 
which so decidedly infringed the principle of its recent 
decision. 


It had not been expected that Mr. Gorpon’s vague motion 
for an instruction to the Committee on the Scotch Education 
Bill would expose the Ministers to the risk of an additional 
defeat; but the Opposition had derived courage from the 
success of previous experiments, and the discipline of the 
majority is for the time utterly relaxed. Recurring to the 
injudicious practice of last year, the Government induced 
their supporters to maintain an obstinate silence, and the Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, naturally exerted themselves 
to continue a one-sided discussion until the favourable 
moment for a division arrived. As soon as Mr. Forster had 
at last spoken against the motion, the Opposition found itself 
strong enough to defeat the Government by a small majority. 
It is scarcely probable that the House of Commons will allow 
the Bill to be virtually rejected, and the compromise of 1870 
to be set aside; but the House of Lords, which has on a 
former occasion crippled the Ministerial scheme of education 
in Scotland, will find an excuse for further interference in 
the adverse vote of the House of Commons. The chances 
preponderate against a change of Government during the 
present year, especially as the more prudent Conservative 
leaders are anxious to postpone their own accession to office; 
but the dangers of the Session are not yet over; and Mr. 
GrapstTone himself has announced his intention of treating as 
a test of the confidence of the House of Commons in the 
Government the vote on Mr. Fawcertt’s Irish University 
Bill. If Mr. Fawcerr succeeds in securing a day for the dis- 
cussion of his measure, the fate of the Government will 
depend on the prudent forbearance of the Opposition. A 
large section of Liberal members will almost certainly support 
the Bill; and it is promoted by Mr. Piunxerr and Dr. Batt, 
in alliance with Mr. Fawcett. It would be impossible to 
choose a more dangerous issue for a trial of party strength ; 
but victory and the prospect of office furnish strong tempta- 
tions to rashness. If Mr. GLapstone contemplated resignation 
he would welcome the occasion of a defeat which would ex- 
pose his adversaries to an immediate collision with the most 
powerful party in Ireland, and compel many of them toa 
compromise of their most cherished opinions. A change of 
Government, involving a general election in the autumn, 
would probably cause the rejection or fatal mutilation of the 
Ballot Bill by the House of Lords, in the hope that publicity 
of voting would improve the chances of Conservative 
candidates. 


GENERAL CHANZY AND M. GAMBETTA, 


oie is at last a prospect of the rise of a strong Parlia. 
mentary party avowedly favourable to M. Tureps's 
Government. The speech of General Cuanzy on takin 
command of the Left Centre in the Assembly is the ben 
expression of sensible Conservatism that France has seen, Jf 
is all the more suited to the existing condition of the coun 
because the views it embodies are not those of a man of stron 
political convictions. Hitherto the difficulty has been tg) 
induce Frenchmen to take any interest in public affairs unless 
they have been either fanatics or adventurers; either men 
who cared for nothing but the triumph of a name or g 
dynasty, or men who thought only of making a large purse 
for themselves. The Monarchical and the Republican parties 
are examples of the first kind; the Imperialists are ex. 
amples of the second. General CHanzy has served no poli- 
tical apprenticeship. He frankly confesses that when he 
took his seat in the Assembly he thought himself bound 
to remain aloof from all parties until he had arrived at a con- 
viction. He avows that any body of politicians who had un- 
dertaken the work of reorganizing France might have counted 
on his support. But, except the Republicans, every party 
wished some one else to play first. Monarchists and Imperial- 
ists were alike anxious to let the Republic have the respon- 
sibility of making the attempt, and, as they hoped, the dis- 
credit of failing in it. As General Cuanzy truly says, not one 
of those who dream of a restoration of the past had the 
courage to attempt it at the only propitious moment—the 
moment when the Deputies assembled at Bordeaux were 
summoned to face the tremendous difficulties which war and 
revolution had brought upon France. The mere fact that the 
Republicans were willing to undertake responsibilit:es from 
which the partisans of other opinions shrank back gave them 
a claim on General Cuanzy’s good will. Even this claim, how- 
ever, presented itself in a non-political shape. It was not fair, 
he thought, to put so great a task upon the Republic with- 
out letting the Republic reap the reward when the task had 
been performed. ‘The next step in the progress towards a 
conviction was easily made. General Cuanzy’s sense of 
justice had led him to accept the Republic as the actual 
Government of France; his sense of public duty taught him 
the importance of giving the actual Government a decided 
support. To fail in this would have been to commit the 
very crime which had disgusted him in the Monarchists and 
the Imperialists. If the test of patriotism in a party had been 
readiness to undertake the government under unparalleled 
difficulties, the test of patriotism in individuals was readiness 
to co-operate heartily with whatever party came up to this 
standard. Patriotism is shown by sacrifices, and the sacrifice 
to which non-Republicans must submit in France is that of 
their personal preference for another form of government. It 
is a mark of General Cuanzy’s practical wisdom that he does 
not stop to consider whether the Republicans themselves 
would have made such a sacrifice. Events have not de- 
manded it of them, and events have demanded it of others. 
Those who can honestly accept an existing Government as the 
best in the abstract necessarily enjoy this advantage over 
those who only accept it as the best that can be had. The 
duty which General Cuanzy preaches to the Left Centre is 
the duty of thinking only of France, of admitting no con- 
sideration but the interests of France, of dismissing as 
unpatriotic those ideas about forms of government which are 
only a cause of division and weakness. 

This is precisely the doctrine which M. Tuters has main- 
tained from the moment when he took office. It is the 
essence of the Bordeaux Compact. The first want of France 
after the conclusion of peace was a Government; her second 
want is a strong Government, Chance gave her the former 
in the shape of the Republic, but only the disinterested devo- 
tion of Frenchmen of all parties can give her the latter. It 
is true that those who have hitherto opposed the Republic are 
not committed by their present acceptance of it to any opinion 
as to its ultimate fitness for France. But they are pledged to 
make it capable of fulfilling all the objects for which Govern- 
ment exists, and in so far as they are pledged to do this they 
are pledged to strengthen it by all the means in their power. 
A weak Government is as bad asno Government. When the 
non-Republicans acquiesced in a Republic as under present 
circumstances the only possible Government for France, they 
acquiesced in its gaining whatever advantages are to be derived 
from this character. Until now, however, this policy has had 
no distinct representation in the Assembly. ‘The Left Centre 


has acted with more or less of consistency in this spirit, but it 
| has not put out any definite programme, or claimed to support 
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M. Turers in any sense beyond t'nat in which the whole 
Chamber, with the exception of the extreme Left, may be 
said to support him. General Cuanzy’s speech will be an in- 
timation to the country that Conservative Republicanism has 
now a Parliamentary, as well as an administrative, organization. 
Hitherto no portion of the Conservative strength of the 
Assembly has been formally arrayed on the side of the 
Government. M. Turers has been fighting the battle of 
the Conservative majority with no real help from the 
Deputies who compose it. The country has learnt in conse- 
quence to look to the Executive rather than to the Legis- 
lature for the help and guidance of which it stands so 
much in want. The Assembly is distrusted because it is be- 
lieved to be more occupied with the future interests of this or 
that party than with the present interests of France. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate that this should be the case, because 
it seems to bear out the description of free representative 
podies which has so often been given by the Bonapartists. 
The impotence and selfishness of Assemblies has again and 
again been compared with the disinterested strength of the 
Executive. If France is ever to escape from the slough of 
alternate anarchy and despotism, the first lesson she must 
Jearn is to look to Parliamentary government as the rope by 
means of which she is to draw herself up to firm ground. 
Anything that indisposes Frenchmen to regard Parliamentary 
government in this aspect delays indefinitely the political 
consolidation of the country. The line which the Left Centre 
is likely to take under General Cuanzy’s influence promises 
to present to Frenchmen the novel spectacle of an independent 
Parliamentary party giving an honest support to the Govern- 
ment, not merely because it happens to fall in with some 
political theory of their own, but because it furnishes the 
best attainable security for the maintenance of order and 
liberty. As yet Conservative Republicanism has been a 
growing creed in the country, but not in the Assembly. 
General CHanzy’s speech gives it a standpoint in the Assembly 
itself. 


M. Gambetta has been making a speech as well as General 
Cuanzy, and it is worthy of notice that the two public men 
who were identified with the most energetic and sustained 
effort that France made in the late war should both be 
counselling moderation and resignation to the course of events. 
The moral of General Cuanzy’s sermon is acquiescence in the 
Republic. The moral of M. Gampetta’s speech is acquies- 
eence in the dismemberment of France. The difference be- 
tween the two is that General Cuanzy’s acquiescence is un- 
qualified, while M. Gampetta’s is qualified. If the Republic 
can give France what she really wants, why should she look 
forward to any further changes in the future? When she has 
secured the substance, there will be no need to trouble herself 
about the form. This is how General Cuanzy looks at the 
future. M,GaMBETTA is equally decided in his counsel of pre- 
sent resignation, but it is resignation “ with a view to action.” 
Excitement and enthusiasm are out of place, he says, in a 
country where so much hard work has to be done. ‘The re- 
construction of France is too great an undertaking to be set 
about except with calmness and deliberation. The people of 
Alsace and Lorraine must not expect France to make any im- 
mediate effort on their behalf. They must be content with 
knowing that every fresh step that France takes towards the 
recovery of her former greatness is a step towards the attain- 
ment of a “ material and moral position in which there is 
“no need even to draw the sword, in which the claims of 
“right are duly satisfied because it is known that behind 
“that right there is strength.” This is precisely the lec- 
ture that a Piedmontese statesman might have read to the 
people of Venetia in former years. We can only help you, 

might have said, by helping ourselves. The stronger 
Piedmont becomes, the harder it will be for Austria to resist 
the attraction which draws you to us. M. Gawserra’s 
language has no more promise for the ultimate peace of 
Europe than the language of wilder preachers; for where a 
Power like Germany is concerned it is not to get a claim 
satisfied without drawing the sword. But it has at least the 
advantage that it reminds Frenchmen that the road to regain- 
ing the lost provinces lies through something else than 
military training, National greatness, if it is to impress be- 
holders in the way of which M. Gambetta speaks, is a com- 
posite idea. It includes moral, scientific, and financial 


eminence, and the pursuit of it may fairly be expected to have 
Some further and better result than the construction of an 
army. 


MR. GATHORNE HARDY AT CANTERBURY, 


HERE has been what the Standard terms “a splendid 

“ political demonstration ” at Canterbury this week, and 
Mr. Gatuorne Harpy has made a great speech. He and his 
audience were in high spirits, and the dinner no doubt 
deserved to be pronounced a great success. It is an excel- 
lent time for Conservatives just now to meet together 
and cheer each other in this way. They can abuse the 
Ministry to their hearts’ content, can swear that Mr. Giap- 
STONE is a bewildered Republican, and point to the triumph 
of the Conservative reaction. Recent elections have gone 
largely in their favour, and they have good reason for believing 
that they would win a considerable number of seats if there 
were a dissolution this year. They have all the pleasure of 
present success and of confidence in the future, without 
any of the trouble of government, or of having to en- 
counter serious annoyances or defeats. They have the 
delightful task of resolutely maintaining on the highest prin- 
ciples, and in the noblest way, what no politician of the 
slightest importance seriously thinks of attacking. They up- 
hold the Established Church, the Monarchy, and the House of 
Lords, and may congratulate themselves on discovering that 
not one of the three has any conspicuous or dangerous assailant. 
They gain immensely by being out of office, and they justly 
claim all the privileges of irresponsibility. The Ministry have 
blundered, and they have not blundered. This is their great 
stronghold of influence on the country. Those who think 
with pain of the Cottier scandal, of the aggravated Income- 
tax, and of the miscarriages of the Admiralty, can console 
themselves with the fond hope that, if another set of men 
were in office, things might possibly be better managed, 
and the Conservatives are the only other set of men who 
could come in. Public opinion is therefore for the moment 
on their side, and they are quite right to make hay 
while the sun shines. They have not the odious task 
of bringing in Bills, and those who dislike the Bills of 
the Government are therefore inclined to range themselves 
on their side, Beer, almighty beer, has pronounced in their 
favour, because it was not their miserable lot to have 
to introduce a Licensing Bill. The Conservative peers 
have done enough, without exactly throwing over Lord 
Kimpertey’s Bill, to show the publicans that their 
surest allies sit on the.Opposition benches. Special agencies, 
therefore, operate in favour of the Conservatives, and 
the sphere of English politics is now in such a state of 
serenity that the country at large would view with indiffer- 
ence, and possibly with approval, the advent of a Conservative 
Ministry to office. All that England asks just now is a little 
repose, and a fair amount of good government. But there is 
no particular reason to suppose that the Conservatives would 
govern well, except that the Liberals have lately governed 
badly. If we did not know what has happened, we might 
have imagined the present Ministry to be capable of supply- 
ing an abler set of administrators than the Conservative 
party could do. There is a most serious deficiency of 
conspicuous unquestionable ability on the Conservative front 
benches of the House of Commons. The Opposition is strong 
enough in the Lords, but it is very weak in the Commons. 
After full account has been taken of the eccentric genius 
and perverse ingenuity of Mr. DisraELt, and after it has been 
said that Mr. Gatnorne Harpy would make a better Home 
Secretary than Mr. Bruce, and that Sir Joun KarsLake 
makes an efficient Attorney-General, there is little more 
to ,be said about the Conservative candidates for office 
in the House of Commons. Evidently it is the true 
policy of the Conservatives to magnify the blunders of 
the Government, and to assume generally an air of con- 
scious superiority to such blunderers, without any danger- 
ous descent into particulars, The true basis of the appeal of 
the Conservatives to the country is to maintain that the 
present administration of affairs is execrable, and that if the 
Opposition came into office, there is no saying what great 
and good results might not be attained. 


Mr. GatHorne Harpy, however, thought it incumbent on 
him to move out of this safe region of cheerful obscurity, and 
to draw one more sketch of the Conservative programme. As 
might be expected, he imitated his leader at Manchester, and 
took care in saying much to say nothing. He did indeed 
seem occasionally to be meaning to say great things, but it is 
difficult to believe that he can have meant what he said. He 
deplored the policy of the Government with regard to the Irish 
Church and the Irish land, and he boldly announced that 
the time was coming when this policy would be reversed. 
Can even Canterbury Conservatives, assisting at a splendid 
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political demonstration, believe that this was the serious state- 
inent of a responsible practical politician? In quiet moments 
every one of every party is aware .aat it would be as easy to 
restore Protection in England as to re-establish the Irish 
Church, or to alter for the worse the position of Irish 
tenants. Even with regard to Irish Education, the Opposition 
would not be in the least in a better position than the 
present Government, and when Mr. Harpy denounces all 
concession to the Ultramontanes it is difficult, even in an age 
when political events are so quickly forgotten, not to remember 


that four years ago he belonged toa Cabinet which proclaimed | 


itself the advocate of the great policy of levelling up. As to 
English education, Mr. Harpy cheerfully acknowledged the 
great services rendered to the cause of Conservatism by Mr. 
Forster, but hinted that the Church ought to get better terms 
than she had got under the present Act. It is easy to hold 
this as a speculative opinion, but it is equally easy to imagine 
the storm that would be raised if Mr. Harpy were in office, 
and really endeavoured to upset the compromise which Mr. 
Fonstrr accepted. The Conservatives can only be definite 
when they can refer to particular measures not yet carried to 
which they can offer a successful opposition. Mr. Disracit 
gave the watchword at Manchester, and Mr. Harpy, obeying 
it, implored his supporters to come out in all their strength 
as the firm, unhesitating adversaries of the Burials Bill. As 
Mr. Osuorne Morean, with great difficulty, and with the very 
lukewarm support of the Government, just manages to carry a 
single clause of his Bill through Committee in a Session, it cer- 
tainly seems an uncommonly small point for a great party 
to rally round when they are asked to appear in all 
their glory as the opponents of a Bill which has not got into 
the stage of practical legislation. But there is a Bill, it may be 
remembered, which has engaged the attention of the House of 
Commons during almost the entire Session, and which the Con- 
servative leaders pronounce to be a dangerous and detestable 
Bill. When something really was to be said, Mr. Harpy was 
totally silent, and not a word escaped him to animate his hearers 
in their opposition to the Ballot Bill. There is no secret about 
the reason of this silence. Many Conservatives think that 
the Ballot will help them at the next election. But this is a 
very poor reason to sway the counsels of those who, like Mr. 
Harpy, profess to live and die in defence of the Constitution. 
It would have been open to the Conservative leaders to treat 
the Ballot as a matter of indifference; but no one could use 
stronger language than Mr. DiskaELi in denouncing it as in- 
volving a constitutional change of the most lamentable de- 
scription. It isonly because it may possibly give a temporary 
party triumph that its pernicious consequences are buried in 
oblivion. ‘The Conservatives vow that open voting is.their 
birthright, and then they are ready to hold their tongues and 
sell it ior the chance of a mess of pottage. It would appear 
that it is no use asking their leaders for a programme. ‘They 
have none, or if they have one, they keep it to themselves. 
They seem to think that it is their true mission to use vague 
phrases, to keep on the watch, to make the most of little things, 
and to use beer and the Ballot and the hopes of a sanguine 
public as the means of attaining some day a working majority. 

If such a majority could be attained, the Conservatives 
would now take oflice without any prejudice against them. 
The country would be anxious to give them a fair chance. 
No one out of small cliques of extreme men thinks that the 
present is a time for great organic changes, and as all enthu- 
siasm for the present Government has died away, the mere 
fact that another Government came in would make that 
Government for a time popular. But of ail people that would 
gain by a change of Government the present Ministry would 
gain most. Mr. GiapsToxe is now discomfited, and has got 
into many foolish scrapes, and he has little control over his 
own party or over the House of Commons; but it would be 
entirely his own fauit if, as leader of the Opposition, he did 
not regain spirits and prestige and the confidence of his party. 
His errors as a Minister are exactly the errors that would be 
forgotten if he were out of office, while his successes are 
of the sort that are easily remembered. It is not in 
the ordinary course of business that he has made his worst 
mistakes. Itis when he has gone out of his way to blunder that 
he has blundered worst. As a leader of Opposition he would 
be most formidable; for if he chooses he can grapple with 
the details of a measure, he can criticize and can expose 
the shortcomings of opponents, in a manner that is un- 
equalled in the House of Commons. ‘The Conservatives 
are naturally and justly fond of recalling the triumph of Sir 
Ropert Peer in 1841, and of arguing that a strong Conservative 
Ministry must, by the operation of a subtle historical law, be 
formed within a certain time after the passing of a Reform 


Bill. It is quite true that after a time of political excitement 
comes a time of political repose; and at such a crisis the 
turn of a Conservative Ministry comes almost as a matter of 
course. But how can there be a Peet Ministry without a Sir 
Peew? In 1841 Sir Ropert PEEL was generally re. 
cognized as the ablest, soundest, strongest man in the country ; 
and he had Lord Joux Russewt as his principal opponent. 
There is no kind of real resemblance between such a 
state of things and that which would be occupied by any 
Conservative Government that could be formed now with 
Mr. GLapstone as the leader of the Opposition. Mr. Harpy 
seems in a measure conscious of this, and he hinted that 
he should be very glad to see a Coalition Ministry formed 
out of the Conservative leaders and the more moderate 
Liberals. That such a coalition may at some unknown and 
distant day be possible, can neither be asserted with conf- 
dence nor denied. Anything may happen some day, but such 
a coalition is quite out of the range of present politics. There 
is not a colleague of Mr. Gtapstone who would not follow 
him faithfully in Opposition, and no sensible Conservative can 
fail to be alive to the extreme difficulty which a Conservative 
Government would have in carrying on business in the 
House of Commons with most of the present Minis 
on the Opposition benches there, while almost the whole 
strength of the Conservatives was in the Lords. Splendid 
political demonstrations cannot mend ‘matters in this 
respect. Divided as the Liberal party may be, and 
bad as the mistakes of the Government may have been, 
there does not seem at present much prospect of a 
stable Conservative Government being formed. It is some- 
times useful to consider in detail what is meant when it is 
said at Conservative banquets that the hour of triumph 
is at hand. In order to get a working majority in the House 
of Commons, the Conservatives must win seventy seats, 
and they must win them for the most part in England, for 
there is no great chance of any considerable change in Scot- 
land or Ireland. It is very doubtful whether beer and the 
Ballot, and the undeniable wish for political quiet, and the 
unpopularity of the present Government, will do anything like 
enough to win sixty or seventy English seats for the Conserva- 
tives. Even if they did, there would still be in the House of 
Commons a weak Ministry and a strong Opposition. The moral 
is that the present is a happy time tor Conservatives. They 
can now be really at their ease, and can enjoy themselves with 
credit and confidence. They have the Government very 
much in their power, and are able to exercise an important 
influence on the course of legislation. If they go on nearer 
to the goal which they profess to be aiming at, they may only 
realize how vain are human wishes, and may look back with 
fond regret to the time when they met at Canterbury and 
everything seemed so bright before them. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION, 


PY VHE great schemes of railway amalgamation are shelved 
i for the present year by the length of the inquiry before 
the Joint Committee. Time and trouble would have been 
saved by referring all the projects to the ordinary tribunals, 
which would have heard the facts and arguments as they were 
presented by interested parties on both sides. In almost all 
practical controversies litigation is the most effective mode of 
ascertaining the truth. ‘The members of the Joint Committee 
have probably collected and tested evidence with ability 
and vigour; but their cross-examination must, in default of 
special information, have been in a great degree conducted at 
random. Advocates who know their business never ask a 
question unless they are able approximately to anticipate the 
answer; while curious and disinterested inquirers are liable 
to be baffled by unexpected statements and theories. If the 
expediency of amalgamation were capable of being definitely 
affirmed or decided, the Joint Committee might perhaps 
be able to guide the judgment of Parliament; but some 
amalgamations are beneticial, while some are pernicious, 
and the conditions which may be advantageously and equi- 
tably imposed on Companies secking amalgamation vary with 
every separate case. Some of the Companies which are now 
seeking for amalgamation, and consequently depreciating 
before the Joint Committce the utility of competition, ate 
simultancously promoting aggressive projects into the territory 
of their neighbours for the purpose of obtaining a division of 
existing traffic, and on the pretext that rivalry is beneficial to 
passengers and freighters. It is possible that in both cases 
their contention may be justified by circumstances, but 
would be diflicult to deduce all their conclusions from a com 
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mon principle. The various combinations of alliance and 
hostility in which the principal Companies are from time to 
time are not a little perplexing to all but the most 
experienced students. If France were to form alliances at the 
same time with Germany for the liberation of Poland, and with 
Russia for the recovery of Alsace, while Italy invoked the 

tion of Germany against a French invasion of Rome, and 
‘oined with France in a campaign for the protection of 
Turkey, European diplomacy would on a great scale reproduce 
the complications of railway policy. The Great Northern, the 
Sheffield, and the Midland have advanced together into the 
heart of the North-Western territory at Liverpool, while the 
North-Western is allied with the Great Northern in a bold in~ 
cursion into the Midland province of Derbyshire. The North 
British will probably ally itself with the hostile Caledonian 
against the amalgamation of the Midland with the Glasgow 
and South-Western, while both North British and Glasgow 
and South-Western are engaged in a separate contest with the 
allied forces of the North-Western and the Caledonian. For 
all these relations of friendship and enmity there are sufficient 
reasons; but it would be difficult to refer them to general 
maxims or comprehensive propositions. In almost all cases it 
will be found that one or both parties represent important 
public interests. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce lately renewed the 
discussion on railway amalgamation, and on the question 
whether railways ought to be appropriated by the State. 
The President of the Chamber, Mr. Huan Mason, who warmly 
supported the amalgamation of the North Western with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, was assured by Sir Epwarp Watkin 
that the facts and statistics on which he had relied were 
entirely erroneous. A motion in favour of amalgamation 
tempered by competition was considered to be unduly definite ; 
and at last the Chamber pledged itself almost unanimously to 
a resolution which may be commended as a precedent to 
the attention of the Joint Committee of Lords and Commons: 
—*This Chamber, while expressing no opinion on the subject 
“of amalgamation of railways, is of opinion that it is essenti- 
“ally necessary to preserve the principle ofcompetition, which 
“has done so much for the general interests of the country.” 
If general propositions are, like first causes, for the most 
part barren, Chambers of Commerce and other bodies prove 
their good sense by using indefinite language to express 
unsettled opinions. Of all the speakers at Manchester Sir 
—. WaTKIN was most intimately acquainted with the sub- 
ject; but it must have been difficult to ascertain the 
exact limits of the competition which he ably recom- 
mended. When ladies propound comprehensive aphorisms 
on the ethics of social and domestic life, their friends 
generally find it easy to translate their abstract doctrines into 
comments on the character of members of the same circle or 
household. In the same manner the sentiments of a railway 
Chairman may for the most part be interpreted with refer- 
ence to the condition and connexions of his own system. The 
amalgamation of the three Companies in the South-east of 
England was a few years since almost completed under the 
auspices of Sir Epwarp Watkin. The amalgamation of the 
North-Western with the Lancashire and Yorkshire could 
scarcely recommend itself to the approval of the Chairman 
of the Sheffield Company, who may nevertheless be pertectly 
sincere in holding that his conclusions coincide with a sound 
judgment of the public interest. When the women in the 
tent of AcHILLEs were lamenting in concert with Buisets, 
they all bewailed the fate of Parrocius; but the poet records 
the fact that each was weeping for her own private sorrows. 
Sir E. Watkin with judicious caution confines his objection 
to special projects of amalgamation. The relations of the 
Sheflield line, which owes to his exertions its present 
comparative prosperity, with some of the neighbouring sys- 
tems, is analogous to the position of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire with reference to the North-Western. Sheflield 
amalgamations have often been projected and reported ; and 
it 18 not improbable that, sooner or later, some alliance of the 
kind may be formed or proposed. Whether a reduced number 
of great Conipanies would carry on the most effective com- 
petition is a question difficult to solve. 

The econommsts of Manchester, in common with the most 
suthoritative witnesses who have appeared before the Joint 
Committee, unanimously disapprove of the proposal for the 
acquisition of railways by the State. Mr. Giapsrone caused 
‘ome surprise by the expression of a similar opinion at the 
late dinner of the Institute of Civil Engineers. It is highly 
Probable that at some future time the railways will become 

property of the Government; but it is desirable to post- 
pone the transfer, at least during the present generation. It 


is certain that the State would have been unwilling and un- 
able to create the railways which have, under the impulse of 
private enterprise, covered the surface of the country, and 
that it would never even have attempted to provide the 
liberal accommodation which offers so marked a contrast with 
the scanty provisions of Continental railways. If it were certain 
that the limits of improvement had been reached, it is possible 
that a State Department might succeed in maintaining the 
actual character of efficiency ; but from the date of the transfer 
there would be no increase in the number or speed of trains, 
and mechanical innovations would be thenceforth practically 
discouraged. The Railway Companies have their faults, and 
they display occasional perversity in refusing to connect their 
reciprocal arrangements where they border on neighbouring 
systems; but on the whole their management is incomparably 
better than the administration of the army or the navy, and 
almost any Board-room would contrast advantageously with 
the Board of Trade. Railway managers earn and deserve the 
salaries of Cabinet Ministers, and there is no reason why they 
should become more efficient if they were entitled to go to 
Court in official uniforms. The proposal that the Government, 
after annexing the railways, should let them out to Companies 
undertaking to work them, involves a confession that State 
management would be either mischievous or impracticable. 
To the vast mass of moderate and small capitalists the loss 
of a convenient opportunity of investment would be a serious 
evil. To purchasers of preference and debenture stock a 
State guarantee would be unacceptable if it involved a 
diminution of actual income; and yet it could searcely be for 
the benefit of the State to increase by the use of its credit the 
saleable value of stock, unless it seeured a reduction of the 
rate of interest. ‘The large class of capitalists which prefers 
an elastic investment would object to commutation into a 
stock with a fixed dividend; and one result of the transfer 
would be to drive a large amount of capital into foreign loans 
and miscellaneous enterprises. It may be admitted that the 
interests of shareholders ought, on payment of just compen- 
sation, to yield to a great public advantage; but for the 
present official administration would probably have a retro- 
grade tendency. ‘The whole aspect of the question will be 
changed when the great Companies have attained the 
maximum dividend which was fixed by+ Act of Parlia- 
ment a quarter of a century ago. When they are once 
assured of a permanent income of ten per cent. on the 
nominal value of their stock, railway shareholders, like 
gas proprietors, will sink into the position of mortgagees 
or annuitants, with no further motive for improving 
their property. It is probable that in anticipation of such 
a result many Companies will, in spite of the hackneyed 
counsels of theoretical advisers, take measures for increasing 
their capital accounts; but in some cases, sooner or later, 
the limit will be-attained. From Companies which have 
become incumbrancers on their undertakings the State will 
have a strong motive for reclaiming the railways with their 
future increase of profits. It is to be hoped that before that 
time a standard of speed and comfort will have been established 
which will impose itself on Government functionaries as 
indispensable. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


ies First Report of the Local Government Board contains 
some useful information with regard to the measures 
taken by the Home Office under the 49th section of the Sani- 
tary Act of 1866. By this section the Secretary of State is 
empowered, whenever complaint has been made that the local 
authorities have made default in providing their districts with 
sufficient sewers or with a proper supply of water, to inquire 
into the alleged default, and, if satisfied that it has been made, 
to make an order limiting a time within which the work must 
be done by the local authorities, and in the event of this order 
being disobeyed to appoint some person to do the work 
in the place, and at the expense, of the defaulting authorities. 
The 74th section of the Public Health Bill gives a 
similar power to the Local Government Board, and the 
experience of the Home Office, as recorded in this Report, 
will give some indication as to the degree in which it is safe 
to rely on such a provision as a means of making the local 
sanitary authorities do their duty. The first case in which 
the 49th section of the Sanitary Act was called into play was 
that of Wetheringsctt, in Suffolk. In the autumn of 1866 
fever was very prevalent in the parish, but at two successive 
meetings the Vestry—that is, the ratepayers assembled in 
Vestry, who are the sewer authorities under the present law— 
refused to appoint a Committee to remedy the nuisances to 
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which the fever was traceable. A memorial praying for an 
inquiry was then presented to the Home Office, the signatures 
to which represented nearly two-thirds of the rateable value of 
the parish. The Inspector reported that the fever was mainly 
due to impure water and defective drainage, and on his recom- 
mendation the Vestry was ordered to execute the works re- 
quired to abate these nuisances. This Report is dated the 14th 
of January, 1867. On the 21st of February, 1868,jthe Inspector 
again visited Wetheringsett. He found that the Vestry had 
done nothing to remedy the evils complained of, and that 
if left to themselves they were not likely to do anything. In 
April 1868 a peremptory order was issued, ordering the works 
to be executed according to the recommendation of a local 
engineer within four months from that time. In September 
1868 it appeared that the Vestry was still obstinate, and the 
Secretary of State appointed the engineer in question to 
be the Sewer authority, for the purpose of carrying out 
the works. Money was borrowed for the purpose under 
the sanction of the Home Office, and as the Vestry in 
November 1869 resolved unanimously that a rate should be 
levied to repay the loan, it may be supposed that they were 
by that time convinced that health is better than disease. 
In the case of Brentwood complaint was first made in January 
1867, but, owing to legal difficulties as to raising money, the 
en order was not issued till October 1870. The 

estry took no notice of it, and in December 1870 an 
engineer was appointed to carry out the necessary im- 
provements. The difficulty in this case is that the 
works have to be maintained now that they are made, 
and if the Vestry refuses to undertake this duty, the 
Local Government Board, which has succeeded to the 
functions of the Home Office in sanitary matters, will have 
not only to assess and levy the rate for the maintenance 
of the works, but to appoint and pay the persons required to 
look after them. These are instances of sanitary ignorance in 
tural parishes. The case of Sudbury shows that a borough 
can be just as stolidly obstructive as any country village. At 
the end of 1867 a number of ratepayers prayed for an inquiry 
into the alleged scantiness and impurity of the water supply. 
The Town Council “strenuously resisted” inquiry as “ un- 
“ called for and unnecessary,” but when the drinking water of 
the town came to be analysed it was found to be polluted by 
“ contact with large quantities of decaying animal matter.” 
For more than a year the Home Office went on urging the 
Town Council to act upon this information, and at length, on 
the last day of 1869, Mr. Bruce made a peremptory order 
that the work should be begun within six weeks. The Town 
Council met this by a resolution refusing to act, and an engi- 
neer was accordingly appointed to do the work in their stead. 
While the works were in progress an offer was made to the 
Town Council to take them over and complete them, a pro- 
ceeding which would have enabled the necessary money to be 
borrowed at the market rate, and for thirty years, instead of 
at five per cent. and for twenty years, which are the only 
terms on which the Local Government Board can ordinarily 
borrow. The Town Council refused this offer, and thus 
saddled the ratepayers with an additional burden. The 
case of Barnard Castle shows a Local Board of Health playing 
a similar part. The water supply of the town is deficient, and 
the Bourd of Health wanted to improve it by substituting the 
old system of house cisterns and intermittent supply for the 
system of constant supply, which they maintained only en- 
couraged waste. The Home Office insisted on the construc- 
tion of a storage reservoir, and, “after much correspondence, 
* and against the vehement and repeated protests of the Local 
“ Board,” an engineer was appointed to carry out the latter 
* scheme. In the case of Epping the action of the Home 
Office was additionally impeded “ by every hindrance that 
*“ legal ingenuity could raise,” ending in a trial in the Queen’s 
Bench. 

These cases seem to show that the existing law is competent 
to deal with local obstinacy, but that it necessarily does so in 
a way which intensifies that obstinacy even while overcoming 
it. lt becomes a point of honour with the local authority 
not to be beaten until it can resist no longer. The corre- 
spondence with the Local Government Board assumes in- 
sensibly the character of a lawsuit, and at length the local 
authority would rather spend money in resisting the orders 
of the Loard than save money by obeying them. It is essential 
that the power of doing the work where the local authority 
makes default should be possessed by the central office; but 


it is also desirable that the latter should have the power of | 
trying milder means in all cases where it seems likely that | 


they would be more efficacious. The Public Health Bill 
provides three alternative methods o dealing with defaulting 


local authorities." The Local Government Board may pro_ 
ceed in the way in which the Home Secretary has been ac. 
customed to proceed. Or, after having issued their peremptory 
order, they may have it removed into the Court of Queen’, 
Bench, with a view to its being enforced in the same manner 
as if it were a rule of Court, Before the introduction of 
the Public Health Bill, Mr. Tom Taytor had pointed : oy, 
that this expedient would have the advantage of compelling 
the local authority “to discharge its duty instead of trans- 
“ ferring that duty to others who cannot discharge it ag 
“ economically or etiectually, and who ought not, in the interest 
“ of good government, to be charged with it at all if it can 
“ possibly be enforced on the authority properly and primarily 
“ chargeable with it.” The Local Government Boardare further 
empowered, instead of themselves undertaking the nece; 
works, to delegate to any body of persons locally interested in 
remedying the default all or any of the powers of the default- 
ing authority. Probably this will be found the most efficaci- 
ous way of bringing the defaulting authority to its senses, 
as well as the most efficacious way of doing its work if it 
remain obstinately impenitent. The local authority will know 
that the only result of its refusal to obey the order of the Board 
will be its own deposition in favour of some of that obnoxious 
minority of ratepayers against which, even more than against 
the central authority, it has all along been contending. The 
alternatives between which it has to choose will no longer 
be doing the work itself, and taking the chance of the 
Secretary of State thinking it important enough to do it; 
there will be a third, the sitting by without power to act, 
while its neighbours—the very neighbours to whose unreason- 
able complaints all the excitement is owing—levy and expend 
the rates. This last possibility will have a new and sharper 
sting in it. When the central authority takes the duties of 
the local authority upon itself, the latter can at all events 
play the part of a martyr in the cause of local self- 
government. But when the duties of the local authority 
are simply transferred to a new local authority, the fact 
that the new officials are the nominees of the Local 
Government Board will soon be forgotten. The effect on 
the minds of the ratepayers will be very much the same 
as if there had been a fresh election and the sanitary re- 
form party had been victorious. There is another expedient 
simpler than either of these, yet perhaps not less efficacious, 
which is not included in the Public Health Bill. It is 
probable that it was only omitted by an oversight, and if so it 
is an oversight that ought certainly to be amended in Commit- 
tee. All the expedients which have been enumerated go upon 
the assumption that the ratepayers will be sure to support the 
action of their defaulting representatives. In some cases, no 
doubt, this theory will be borne out by facts. But in others, 
where, for example, the actual authorities have been chosen by 
a small majority, or where the more cautious members of the 
dominant party are afraid of seeing the district saddled with 
additional burdens by undue persistence, the sanitary autho- 
rities might not be able to secure their re-election, supposing 
they had at once to present themselves before their con- 
stituents. To reap the benefit of this change of temper on the 
part of the ratepayers, it is necessary that the latter should 
have the opportunity of giving their votes with a clear con- 
sciousness of the issue that depends on them. A clause 
empowering the Local Government Board, at its discretion, to 
dissolve any Board of Guardians that may be in defuult, and 
to order a new election, would give the central authority 
the power of taking advantage of such a lucid interval on the 
part of the ratepayers, while it would leave them the power 
of resorting to stronger remedies whenever this mild one had 
been tried and found wanting. 


THE CLAIMANT ON THE STUMP. 


— is perhaps no reason to be surprised that the 
TicuporNxe Claimant has resolved to appeal from the 
Courts to the country, though it may be doubted whether the 
country, under the circumstances, can do much to help him. If 
the tribunals had been dissolved, as Parliament sometimes is, 
an appeal of this kind might have been natural and necessary ; 
but the principle of universal sufirage has not yet been intro- 
duced into the administration of justice, nor has the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of law been temporarily suspended. It is 
probable that persons in the Claimant’s position would often 
prefer, if they could, to throw themselves on the great heart of 
the People, and to get rid of the tedious formalities of a strict 
judicial inquiry. If cross-examination had been unknown to 
English law, the evidence which was produced on behalf of 
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the Claimant would no doubt have beer highly effective ; 
put its value was destroyed when it was shown in what 
manner it had been got up. The TicuBorNE case appears 
to have become a minor political question, and there can 
be no doubt as to the nature of the feelings or passions 
to which an appeal is now being made. The Claimant, 
Jed, or attended, by his friend and backer, Mr. Guitprorp 
Qystow, has already begun to stump the country as an 
jnnocent victim of aristocratic oppression; and even if he 
should not escape a conviction for perjury, he may possibly 
win the affections of some popu’ar constituency. On Tuesday 
he made a public entry into Alresford after the fashion 
of a candidate at election time, in a carriage and four, 
with a band of music, a shouting mob, and a great display 
of silken favours. It had been arranged that a number 
of men with ropes should meet him outside the town, 
where they unharnessed the horses and dragged the coach 
jn triumph to the “ Swan Inn”; and there he and Mr. 
Qnstow delivered speeches. It is stated that at the “ villas 
“and houses of well-to-do people” in the neighbourhood 
“ladies appeared in the windows or at the gates and 
« waved handkerchiefs” in honour of the man who had 
traduced in the most cruel and infamous manner the lady 
whom he claimed as his cousin. He was also loudly cheered 
by the crowd at the “Swan,” and there was an eager com- 

tition to have the honour of shaking hands with him. 
Whether the Claimant is or is not Sir Rocer, he is, on his 
own showing, not exactly the sort of person to inspire personal 
admiration and regard. It is suggested by the Correspondent 
of one of the papers that a liberal distribution of beer and tips 
was used in order to stimulate the demonstration; but it is 
certain that there are not a few people—and no doubt there 
are some in Alresford as well as elsewhere—who cherish a 
sneaking sympathy for the Claimant, for reasons which they 
would probably have some a and might not take much 
pleasure, in closely analysing. The question of his identity 
is one, of course, which has nothing whatever to do with his 
moral character; but it might be supposed that what is known 
of him would lead people who respect themselves to desire 
that they should be associated with him as little as possible. 
It is not convenient that a question which is before the 
Courts should be made a matter of public controversy; 
but as the Claimant has challenged public opinion in this 
instance, he will have no reason to complain if the response 
should prove to be less favourable than he anticipated. He 
will probably have no difficulty in attracting audiences at 
Bristol, Birmingham, and the other places which he intends 
to visit—Wapping, by the way, does not appear in the list— 
and he may also succeed in collecting a considerable amount 
of subscriptions. There isno reason to suppose that the Infant 
will start on an opposition tour; but the gross misrepresenta- 
tions and reckless calumnies of the Claimant and his backers 
can hardly fail to provoke an angry controversy; and it may 
be remarked that the first contradiction has come from his 
own solicitors in the recent suit. 


When Mr. GuiLprorp OnsLow, in his address to the crowd 
in the inn-yard at Alresford, endeavoured to excite compassion 
for the Claimant by stating that he had been shut up in 
Newgate without having been convicted, he must have been 
aware that this is what happens to every accused person. 
Moreover, the Claimant is practically very much in the position 
of a man who has been tried and convicted, but who is to 
have a chance of proving his innocence at a second trial. It 
is ridiculous to suppose that such an inquiry as that which 
occupied the Court of Common Pleas for the best part of a 
year can be quietly ignored as if it had never taken place. 
The jury in this suit were not required to deliver a verdict, 
but they took care to intimate in the most unmistakable 
manner what would have been their verdict if it had 
been called for; and had the trial been a criminal 
instead of a civil one, the Claimant’s fate would no doubt 
have been settled at once. Mr. Onstow thinks it very hard 
that the jury should have been led away by the long speech of 
the Arrorney-GeNeraL, and asserts that he has every reason to 
believe that they would have been led the other way if they 
had only had the opportunity of hearing the reply which Mr. 
Serjeant BaLLaNTINE would have made. It is clear that 
Mr. Serjeant BaLantine did not think so, for there was 
nothing to prevent his making a speech in reply except his 
own conviction that it would be a mere waste of time. There 
8 no getting over the fact that at the time when the trial 
was brought to a close the Claimant’s counsel found them- 
selves unable to produce any new evidence or arguments 
to shake the opinion which the jury had formed on the case 
already submitted to them. It is possible that when the 


Claimant next appears in Court his counsel may be in a 
better position to defend him; but for the present the public 
have nothing to go by except the past trial, and they are 
entitled to regard him as an impostor until he proves that he 
is not one. He had five years to get up his case, with plenty 
of money at command, and with the aid of acute, zealous, 
and some of them not very scrupulous, agents. He had the 
advantage of whatever information he was able to extract 
from the Dowager, from Bogue, Carter, and others, and 
from such letters and papers of RoGEr’s as came into his pos- 
session. He had a patient hearing when at last the matter 
came on for trial; and the jury expressed the opinion that, 
apart altogether from the tattooing, his case had utterly 
broken down. Mr. Onstow observed, and the Claimant 
repeated the observation as if he thought it was a good one, 
that an impostor would hardly have ventured on his arrival in 
this country to go down to Alresford, where so many people 
were well acquainted with the real Roger. But, in point of 
fact, the Claimant’s first visit to Alresford was just such 
as an impostor would be most likely to make—in disguise, 
under an assumed name, prowling furtively round Tichborne 
Park, picking up information about it and its owners, and 
studying a catalogue of the pictures in the family mansion. 
It must also be remembered that Tichborne Park was then 
inhabited by a gentleman who had never seen Roger; that the 
Claimant locked himself in his room when Bowker tried to 
see him; and that it was not until he had felt his way, and 
had satisfied himself of the willingness of some of the people to 
identify him as the real man, that he showed himself boldly. 
He knew from the Dowager’s letters that she was willing to 
receive him, and they were indeed such as to encourage him 
in the idea that, for purposes of her own, she would swear to- 
him, whoever he was; but it is significant that he assumed 
from the first, without inquiry or experiment, that the rest 
of the family must be leagued against him, and would be 
sure to denounce him as an impostor. The first idea in 
the mind of the real Roger would naturally have been 
to go to his oldest and dearest friends, and he would have 
thought it incredible that they would repudiate him in a body. 
One of the strongest points against the Claimant has been the 
uniform bent of his mind on this point; he seemed to be 
always sure that the chances were that all who knew Rocer 
well would be against him. If it comes to be a question of 
what an impostor would be likely to do, it must be said that 
at least the Claimant acted the part to perfection. 


It appears that the Claimant is a sufficiently fluent speaker, 
and that his imprisonment has diminished neither his corpu- 
lence nor his audacity. There was a notion that he might per- 
haps train down under prison diet, and baffle his enemies by 
coming out of gaol as slim as Roger when he was last seen. 
Having secured one set of witnesses by being so extremely 
unlike Roger that they felt sure he must be the real man, or he 
would never have thought of personating him, he might, when 
divested of the mass of flesh which disguised him, have secured. 
additional testimony on the strength of some resemblance 
to the missing heir. In point of fact, however, he has come 
out of Newgate just as he went in; and he appeals now, not 
to the recollection of those who knew Roger, but to the moral 
consciousness of the mob. There is no mistake as to the 
note he means to strike. Mr. Onstow, on his behalf, thanked 
“ the working classes” for releasing him from prison; and 
the Claimant himself asked whether he was to be branded as 
a scoundrel just “because a Lord came forward to swear” 
something against him. When the Claimant goes to Bir- 
mingham he will perhaps have Mr. Dixon in the chair, and 
the meeting will pass resolutions declaring that after this last 
outrage the House of Lords must immediately be abolished. 
It is obvious that, if the Claimant were really Sir Roaer, he 
would be little better than a Lord himself; but a Lord, 
or at least a baronet, would perhaps be more tolerable 
to some people if he had not the manners of a gentle- 
man. The crowd which used to cheer the Claimant at 
Westminster no doubt had a lurking idea that it might be 
a triumph for their order if somebody not very unlike them- 
selves were established in the ranks of the aristocracy. 
They resented as personally offensive the idea that a man who 
at least looked like one of themselves should not be thought 
good enough to be a baronet. It must be admitted that the 
Claimant has a very simple and comprehensive explanation of 
the misfortunes which have overtaken him. He is the victim 
of a vast conspiracy. Everybody but Mr. Onstow and the 
working classes are against him. He charges the TicuzorNe 
family with having concocted the tattooing business at a 
moment’s notice when they found they could not beat him in 
any other way. He complains “ most bitterly” of the 
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Judge; and he asserts that the jury preferred ease 
to duty, and stopped the case in order to get away. 
His own counsel neglected his interests when their fees 
ceased to be regularly paid. And so on allround. It was 
Athanasius contra mundum, always excepting the working 
classes. The Claimant appears to labour under the impres- 
sion that the public will perhaps insist on the prosecution 
being abandoned when it is made clear that he was really not 
so extravagant as was supposed in giving 200 guineas for a 
mare; for it was a good mare, and worth the money. This 
may be an important point, though we never heard of it 
before; but we doubt whether the Cuier Justice will admit 
much evidence respecting it when the trial comes on in the 
Queen’s Bench. If the Claimant had not challenged an ex- 
pression of opinion, there would have been a general desire to 
abstain from making any comments on a case which is before 
the Courts; but the shameless indecency of the proceedings 
in which he and his supporters have engaged provokes and 
compels the strongest censure. 


CHILDISHNESS. 
Se defect we would indicate by childishness is a weak place 
in an ordinarily strong and reasonable mind, not a gener- 
ally low level of character. Some men are all childish; their 
feebleness and puerility are themselves. We are surprised when 
they are anything else. They may be gifted with an anima- 
tion and vivacity which impart a certain interest to them, 
but they never take a manly view of things. If they are 
ay and amiable, their friends treat their innocence as angelic; 
ut it is impossible to look at such characters by the light 
of common sense without observing a deficiency. They never 
master the circumstances that surround them. Unless we give 
them eredit for a species of inspiration their judgment is not 
valuable; their warmest admirers do not think of them as men. 
There are others, whom nobody thinks angels; who see every- 
thing through the own smal] likes, dislikes, and pre- 
judices; who get up little fervours, little exasperations, little 
ustles of business, which perplex those who are without oppor- 
tunities of close examination, and who therefore miss the true 
explanation of them. Because they have arrived at man’s 
stature and estate, people don’t discern that they have never 
really emerged from childhood. The exterior may be thirty 
ears of age, but the mind and intellectual habits never get 
Leyond ten, We see a child engaged in man’s work. There 
is a smiling priggishness, an empty earnestness, an unmeaning 
activity under their grown-up-ness which tells this tale. They 
are, in fact, upset by growth; it would have suited them better 
to stop a dozen years before. Because they cannot occupy so large 
a tenement there is a collapse. Master Slender, who courts Ante 
Page, is one of these stationary, unlovely children. So are the 
players of a certain class of practical jokes. They are not our 
concern now. The childishness which at attracts our 
notice is an anomaly, a something out of place, the weak trait 
in an impressive general effect. Manliness, in fact, is a quality 
that rarely runs through a character; and the opposite to manli- 
ness is childishness, The ecple to whom we cannot impute this 
flaw are solid rather than bri ant. LBrilliancy loves display, and 
all display gives in this direction. Just as Bottom is childish 
when he wants to undertake every part, so men of conspicuous 
talents are childish who will not let any department of literature 
or business alone. We feel it to be so by a diminution of our 
respect for them. The same intellectual versatility of action which 
we — in childhood we feel to detract from the weight of 
manhood, 

In using the word childish we do not take the philosopher's or 
the ascetic’s view of it. We do not say that people are childish 
for liking distinctions, or fine clothes, or jewels, or equipages, or 
applause of crowds, or games, or risks for the sake of risk. They 
like these things beeause they are men and women, not because 
they are children. It is not in the abstract frivolity of a pursuit, 
but in the way of pursuing it, that the thing we mean reveals itself 
as a partial defect, a thing to cause surprise. We make a dis- 
covery which causes a sense of disappointment, or furnishes 
simple matter for speculation, according as our feelings are con- 
cerned. We see that mankind is subject to this incompleteness. 
The intellectual soil is faulty in parfs; no solid superstructure can 
stand on it. There is such a thing as a fixed immaturity ; like 
fruit in an unfriendly season it will not ripen. 

It is of course the art of society and knowledge of the world to 
conceal such weaknesses. The man of the world is all armed. In 
fact, a wrench or break of some sort generally emancipates the 
youth from his childhood; and wide intercourse in a new field 
effects this wrench. The most conspicuous examples of partial as 
well of entire childishness are to be found in narrow circles. 
Many modes of life foster childishness; they leave no outlet for 
growth, and present no sufficient novelty in exchange for what 
should be thrown aside and “put away”; but itis one of the 
mistakes that minister to the awe which the man of the world 
inspires, to suppose, because it is out of sight, that it is not there. 
Catch one of these formidable beings at a disadvantage, look 
behind the screen of an accomplished manner and lofty assumption, 


and we are startled by some flagrant or pitiable trait, characte 

of the raw childish time; some timidity, some propensity, some 
ignorance, some trick, or habit, which lasts undisturbed, Uncor. 
rected, through all the changes, polishings, and hardenings of the 
outer man. tt is well it should be so, eise men of figure pre 
tension, and general prestige would stand at too great an advan. 
tage over others ungifted by nature and fortune; ungifted except 
in some share of mother wit which helps them to the consolation 
of these discoveries. 

If we contemplate childhood, we find that many of the qualities 
that most charm us in it are delightful because they are eph ‘ 
we should recoil at once if we supposed they were to last. Notice 
for instance, the excessive activity of infancy—what may be called 
its passion for business. It is never still ; it rushes from one ocey. 
pation to another, finding nothing beyond the scope of its incling. 
tions and supposed powers. This hurry, this running after work 
is delightful in a child, because it is a passing stage of life. We 
take for granted that, as thought develops, this tumult of activity 
will steady itself. When it remains, when it lasts on uncorrected 
in the man, it is childishness, whatever it may be taken for 
himself and some other people. When he rejoices in the multi- 
— of irons he has in the fire, we may safely regan 

im as having never laid aside the habits of his infaney, 
or occupied himself as he ought in the manly business of 
thinking, which should modify this trick of action. Again, in 
children we are quite content with mirth without wit, No 
children are witty; for, in fact, wit is essentially a mature 
duction ; several qualities of mind combine to produce it which are 
in embryo in childhood. Yet they find a great deal to laugh about, 
and we laugh with them, without effort, in glad sympathy ; though 
we find them very constant to their jokes—and one lasts them al 
time. But unfortunately this sort of jocularity with a good many 
men outlives its proper date. Far be it from us to spoil s 
but how many jokes without a vestige of fun in them are 
instigated by the ghost of old infantine vivacity! The joker jokes 
because he has always joked, and has never put away the method of 
childhood from him. Perhaps this is as common a form of child- 
ishness as any. A great many men are manly, sensible, influential 
in their grave discourse, who flounder into a lower standing when 
they pretend to be humorous. And this because their jokes are 
made under a different understanding altogether from the jests of 
real wit. All worn-out jokes are childish. Children can laugh 
at the same thing many times over; if the man does the same, it 
is for the reason that in this particular he is a child still, 80, 
to utter a pleasantry not because it is new, but because it is 
because it was said yesterday, shows a man to be at odds with 
his contemporaries—their minds have grown while his remains 
stationary. _ Many more persons than aré at all aware of it are 
tempted on by habit to a form of jocularity in which there is no 
conscious act of invention. Narrow circles and family cireles en- 
courage one another in a phraseology of humour, a sort of skeleton 
vivacity, where the spirit of fun is wholly wanting. Not that 
they are alive to this. Habit is as potent with the hearer as 
with the speaker. Nobody measures the joke by the standard of 
wit. ‘“So-and-so is all himself to-day” is the received verdict of 
approval; “all himself” meaning that he is talking in the same 
strain, jocose on the same subject, lively without either a new 
theme or a fresh thought. The difference between a man’s joke 
and this travesty of wit is that, in the one the mind is active, in 
the other it reposes on a habit of jocularity. It is assumed that 
the wish to be witty fulfils its own end. 

Another trick of infancy is a love of showing its novelties and 

ossessions. We note this sort of officiousness in many children. 
No sooner do they catch sight of a visitor, a new arrival of any 
sort, than they hasten to entertain him by the production of 
their latest treasures—anything indeed. ‘The first thought is, 
“ What have I to show?” and all sorts of incongruities 
follow on the indulgence of this impulse. We admire and 
discuss with a good grace because they are children, whose 
lead we must follow if we care to please them; and also 
because we may say and do what we please. We are not 
always critics. But where the habit does not drop off, where the 
fancy of these exhibitors to display their wares for our entertain- 
ment lasts into the maturity of life, the case is different. Very 
few people indeed have an omnivorous curiosity ; and it happens 
more often than not that what our friend persists in showing 
hits some blot in our own acquirements. We are ignorant where he 
is knowing, and it requires an exceptional passion for knowledge in 
general to throw oneself into conchology, or genealogy, or heraldry, 
or @ print, or an old coin, or a copy of verses, because our friend has 
something to show about them. The visitor expected to be led on 
to talk, and has his topics and interests ready. He finds that he has 
to abandon this vantage ground, and to force his unwilling atten- 
tion upon subjects alien to his tastes. There are men with whom 
you cannot be in a room three minutes without their rushing off 
in quest of some book or other object. Conversation is impossible 
in their company. They are intent from mere habit on show- 
ing something, which means violently breaking the thread 
of discourse. And it is an irrepressible inclination; there 18 
nothing to be done but to humour it, avenging ourselves for 
these amiable outrages by pronouncing our friend a child still. 
There is another example by which to express our meaning, 
though it may be deemed below the dignity of print. However, 
our subject is puerile; so why drink {icon minute instan 


ial he it is a sort of childishness of very wide prevalence! 
e all know it, and are irritated by it,and yet ten to one we 
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do it ourselves whenever we are not restrained by the severer 

igencies of formal good manners. It shows, in fact, that on 
the domestic hearth where we may take liberties we are still 
children. The post probably brings newspapers enough each 
morning to 'y, by subdivision, every one of the party present. 
Each one seizes his portion, and throws his attention into the 
comprehensive glance which is the cream of newspaper reading. 
Itis a rule which admits of no exception, that a man with the 
day's paper just put into his hand does not want to be interrupted ; 
yet somebudy present will read bits out of his own, to the dis- 
turbance of the rest. —_ need not be important bits. The reader 
knows that everybody will come upon them in time, and through a 
means which he himself infinitely prefers tothis method of dribbling 
them out upon unwilling ears; but he cannot help indulging him- 
lf with something to tell—of all habits, the most characteristic 
of the child. very child desires, above all things, to be the first 
to tell. ‘Io possess a piece of news, and to be before others in 
the telling of it, is the especial craving of infancy; and in this 
matter how many are infants still! We do not mean that the incli- 
pation to impart news is childish. Nobody whois worth anything as 
a companion is without it; but this remorseless interruption, this 
deadness to our rights over time and place, is essentially childish- 
ness—innocent in the child who does not know that he infringes on 
our privileges by anything he does in this sort, but culpable in the 
man who knows perfectly well, if he would reflect, how sensitive 
he is under a similar annoyance, and who ought to be alive to the 
unwilling, grudged attention with which his self-indulgence is re- 


The habit of collecting is generally begun in childhood. It 
may be applied to most useful and important purposes in after 
life, but generally some of the old turn lingers in it and about the 
collector himself. It is unnecessary, however, to follow the subject 
into farther detail. Where it at all takes possession of the 
thoughts, every reader will easily find examples of his own—high 
and low, public and private—illustrating the childish things 
which the grown man in so many instances has not put away. 


MUMMIES. 
A HORRIBLY grotesque proposal appears to have been made 


about the remains of Mazzini. Some of his admirers, it seems, 
consider that it would be a fitting tribute to his memory to con- 
vert his body into a mummy, preserved by some new scientific 
process. The corpse of the great patriot would be banded down 
io posterity in ghastly resemblance to his former self as a monu- 
ment of the devotion with which he was regarded, or rather, it 
way be, of the physiological skill of some of his disciples. There 
is something, it need hardly be said, whieh grates upon one’s feel- 
ings in this unique suggestion; and yet we can imagine without 
much trouble that something might be said in favour of it by in- 
genious advocates. We cherish the lock of hair of a departed 
friend; we value every insignificant object which has been sancti- 
fied to our minds by association with him; why not preserve the 
body which, to say the least, has been much more closely con- 
nected with him than any external piece of property? Would 
there not be something Saat interesting, when once 
we had surmounted our present prejudices, in a national 
Valhalla, where, instead of mere statues, the actual bodies of our 
heroes should receive our tribute of gratitude? Suppose that in 
Westminster Abbey, Chatham himself, instead of his grayen 
image, still gazed down upon us in the attitude in which he 
thundered his great orations; or suppose that the approach to the 
Houses of Parliament was guarded by the actual bodily cases 
of Fox and Burke and Falkland and Hampden; would not the 
impression upon an unsophisticated intellect be far keener 
than.at present? What is the philosophy of the disgust which 
xlies excite in us, at least in this wholesale form, whilst the frag- 
mentary relics of ancient saints have long excited the allectionate 
reverence of vast multitudes of believers ? 

We have no objection to admit that to us personally the 
— appears to be disgusting. Whenever Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. Disraeli may pass irom amongst us, there is nothing 
which we should less desire than to have their bodies pétrified 
or embalmed, or subjected to any other scientific process and 
i up in glass cases like the stuffed animals in the British 

useum. Beautiful as they may be in life, we suspect, without 
meaning any personal imputation, that even Mr. Disraeli would be 

a comic than a tragic spectacle asa mummy. But then it 

must be admitted that in all such matters custom goes for much, 
if not for everything, aud that we may be really under the in- 
fluence of some degrading prejudice. Perhaps the true theory of 
the matter is given in the immortal gravedigging scene which in 
Some cts is the most powerful in Shakspeare, who, by the 
Way, 1s always great amongst the tombs. It exhibits the contrast 
ten the imaginative and the thoroughly vulgar nature under 

the most impressive situation. Hamlet was, unfortunately for 
Junseil, a person of ill-regulated mind, and given to questionable 
Jesting when his feelings were deeply moved. Horatio was no 
quite justified in telling him that he considered too curi- 

ive) yaad that he had no business to run off into wild speculations 


ut Alexander because he was looking at so commonplace 
object as a human skull. The gravedigger looked at the 
matter in a much more sensible and cool-headed manner 
When che endeavoured to form scientific theories as to the 


time during which a body would last in the earth; he had be- 
come thoroughly steeled by custom to the disagreeable experiences 
connected with his trade. There are few, if any, representatives 
of Hamlet at present; whereas the gravedigger has to all 
appearance left a numerous body of descendants inheriting the 
ancestral peculiarities. That Hamlet possessed the finer intellect 
is undeniable; but which of the two looked at the matter from 
the more reasonable point of view? Ought we to oars the 
relics of humanity with a rising of the gorge, snd oscillate between 
horrified disgust and a certain morbid attraction for the objects 
which revolt us? or should we contemplate them with the in- 
difference of a scientific observer walking through an anatomical 
museum and prepared, when a great man dies, to measure his 
skull, weigh his brain, and put a neatly ticketed preparation of 
him in a case for the benefit of future investigators? Bentham 
apparently took this last view of the question. He thought that 
the tenderness which people felt iur their bones and tissues after 
they had ceased to perform the vital functions was a piece of 
unreasoning sentimentalism to be discouraged as much as possible. 
He accordingly left his body to be dissected and afterwards made 
into a mummy; and, if we are not mistaken, he was for a long 
time a the hall of a surviving friend, and is now on view 
for any who has a taste for such exhibitions in the 
museum of University College. There is in this proceeding a 
certain heroic defiance of popular prejudice and an adherence to 
logical »onclasions which challenges our respect, though we may 
not feel inclined to imitate the example. It had, moreover, a 
certain meaning as a protest against the theories which then 
obstructed the supply of subjects for the medical schools. But, 
considered by itself, the practice is certainly not likely to become 
popular. Botanizing on one’s mother’s grave is bad enough ; but 
the most rigid of philosophers will shrink from allowing the 
scientific inquirer to penetrate to the interior. 

And yet there is something not quite pleasant .in the opposite 
theory which attaches a special interest to the body. In a quiet 
village in the Italian valleys of the Alps one may often come upon 
a scene which appears to have been arranged for the special edifi- 
cation of mute inglorious Shakspeares, ‘the remains of the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet, instead of reposing beneath the turf, 
are piled in hideous stacks, open to all spectators. Sometimes the 
gratuitous exhibition goes further, and a couple of complete 
bodies may be seen watching like ghastly sentinels on each side 
of the church door. Itis a rough but powerful mode of appealin 
to coarse natures. The old English epitaph vihich tells us, wit 
an unpleasant air of insulting triumph, “As Iam now, so you 
must be,” receives additional emphasis when the present con- 
dition of the departed is open to actual inspection. Perhaps the 
ordinary effect upon the population is simply to induce the grave- 
digger state of mind; but the intention is of course to encourage 
meditations appropriate to a certain phase of religious feeling. 
The hideous monitors are told off to preach the transitory nature 
of the world, and it may be that they do it more paergpcegy f than 
a good many pulpit commonplaces. Whether or not the lessons 
thus impressed are edifying to the people immediately concerned, 
is a large question; but the effect upon the British tourist is 
undeniably disagreeable. We are quite conscious enough that we 
are not going to live for ever without haying these offensive 
symbols of our mortality thrust in our faces. We have become 
too delicate for these vigorous appeals to the senses; and the sort 
of curiosity which impels visits to the Morgue at Paris, or to the 
collection of decaying relics on the St. Bernard, does not precisely 
harmonize with modern religious sentiment. 

In fact Hamlet and the gravediggers were both in.an objection- 
able frame ef mind. The poet may extract some elevating thoughts 
even from a decaying skull; but he cannot be too intimate with 
such images without polluting his imagination. When saturated 
with the associations of decay, it becomes either hardened or 
morbidly stimulated, and either condition is unhealthy. Our bodies 
are becoming terribly in our way. They are very awkward append- 
ages at the best, and have a tendency to produce fous toothache, 
indigestion, and other abominations which materially interfere with 
the serenity of our souls. When we have once done with them, 
we are incline to think that the sooner we put them fairly out of 
sight the better. Probably nobody ever attends an English 
funeral without forming a resolution, which, like other resolu- 
tions, is made only to be broken, that he will not do it again for 
the sake of his best friend. In spite of the surpassing beauty of 
the English service, the undertakers have got the better of us. 
They have taken advantage of our best feelings and of the unfor- 
tunate difficulty that exists in satisfactorily disposing of our bodies. 
We cannot resist with decency, and we are obliged to submit to 
the disgusting formality of mutes and hearses, penetrated to the 
core with vulgarity and sham solemnity. .It must give an instant’s 

leasure to a man who is in the act of Being lost at sea or engulfed 
in a crevasse that at least his friends will not ‘have to accompany 
his remains to Kensal Green. Under any conceivable circum- 
stances the ceremony could not be sély exhilarating, but the 
studied and artificial gloom with which it is suyrounded jars upon . 
our feelings more harshly than even an absence of the natural 
observances. The worst of it isthat the cemeteries appear to have 
been laid out by the undertakers themselves. To visit the 
resting-place of a friend is to expose oneself to a revival of all the 
dismal associations connected with the funeral.. The ave 
taste of the monuments is the same which has determined the 
whole apparatus of hearses and funeral coaches, and they 


would appear to have been designed by a Dissenting trades- 
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man in order to keep his mind properly in tune during 
the spare hours of a puritanical Sabbath. In this respect 
the Americans have the advantage of us. In their towns 
the =. is generally laid out as a cheerful garden, and 
is probably the most picturesque piece of ground in the neighbour- 
hood. The sentiment which would associate flowers and sunshine 
with the graves of one’s friends is surely healthier than that 
which places them beneath a ghastly collection of New Road 
statuary and stumpy trees caked with London soot. The idea in 
one case is that the body should return as soon as possible to 
the earth whence it came, and that the inevitable melancholy 
should at any rate be associated with nothing like a feeling of 
disgust. In the other, the idea seems to be that the proper 
tribute to a friend’s memory is to assume an pees of gloomy 
respectability, and that se of him should produce upon us 
the same effect as a slight attack of indigestion. It is the difference 
between making the association as ethereal or as material as possible. 
The logical result of the British method would no doubt be attained 
by preserving the body in the state of mummy. In many cases 
the difference between life and death would then be exceedingly 
small. The solid Briton, arrayed in his Sunday suit of rusty 
black, could not look much more dismal when he was stuffed 
than he generally did when his internal organs were dis- 
charging their vital functions. Set up in a clockcase, after the 
fashion of Bentham, he would harmonize with a set of old-fashioned 
furniture ; though he should not be too much exposed, as 
there would be a danger of visitors mistaking him for a 
waiter. The general adoption of this plan would evade the 
difficulty of the burial of Dissenters. Every man would keep 
his own ancestors ranged around his room, and when .they 
became too numerous they might be disposed of to anthropo- 
logical museums. But, well adapted as the plan seems to be 
to the tastes of a particular class, we do not yet consider it to 
be suited for general adoption. If anything, we fancy that, as 
it is, we make too much of the material associations of death. 
We could find reason to doubt whether the habit of bringing back 
the remains of distinguished men from t distances, or 
even of depositing the actual bodies in Westminster Abbey, 
is altogether desirable. The monuments serve as well when 
they do not cover a coffin; and after a very short time 
nobody asks whether the tombs are occupied or nap st 
Without, however, discussing that question, we are quite clear 
that we are content with a national portrait-gallery without 
having the originals preserved by the side of their likenesses. 
Shakspeare, to return to our great authority, showed his sense as 
well as an almost prophetic insight when he had himself quietly 
buried at Stratford, and put up the curse which will preserve 
his bones from. gravediggers and a But for it, there 
are no doubt some people who would be glad to dig him up 
and exhibit him for the admiration of an intelligent public. 
Prince Henry, as we remember, proposed to embowel Falstaff, 
robably regarding him with characteristic coolness in the 
ight of a natural curiosity; but he did not throw out any hint 
about treating Hotspur in the same fashion. The precedent may 
be decisive of the question ; and though we have no objection to 
making occasional preparations of a giant or a dwarf, we cannot 
desire to see the olatlen of great men eclipse Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition by one of a still more startling character. 


A DINNER WITH KING ALFRED, 


yi ig Englishman’s fashion of dining on every conceivable 
occasion and for every conceivable object has been laughed at 
often enough. Does the Englishman wish to do honour to a dis- 
tinguished man? He dines. Does he wish to give relief to a 
distressed man? He dines all the same. Does he wish to pro- 
mote a political object? He dines for that also. Is the Drama 
to be je oer He dines under the presidency of an English 
Prince. general Literature to be supported? He dines under 
the presidency of a foreign King. The oddest of all forms of 
benevolence certainly is that by which, if any set of people 
are hungry, we set about feeding them, not by putting food into 
their mouths, but by putting it into our own. Then we have 
a great gift of keeping remote anniversaries, centenaries, tercente- 
naries, and, when we have the chance, millenaries. Sometimes 
we keep the birthday of an institution which is still living ; some- 
times we keep the birthday of a man who has been long dead. 
But at an 
events, and the institutions which we commemorate have, or once 
had, a real being among men. Great as is the temptation of dining 
on every possible opportunity, it has not hitherto been usual to 
dine in commemoration of mere shadows. Such a course might 
indeed be thought disrespectful to a thing which has so true and 
substantial a being as an English dinner ought to have. But, by 
an announcement which has just appeared in the papers, it would 
seem that there is a body of lishmen, and that a learned 
society in the University of Oxford, who take another view of 
things, who think it no indignity to the solemn act of dining to 
couple it with events which most certainly never happened ; in 
short, to keep the anniversary of an exploded falsehood, and to 
dine in honour of an acknowledged myth 


It may be ‘said that when a college entertains in its own hall 


the past and present members of its own body, the thing is as | getting a breathing space after the great year of battles in _" 


strictly private, and as little open to any public comment, as when a | midst of which his reign began, and the Danes were 


rate it is generally understood that the men, the | 


private gentleman entertains his friends in his own dining-room, 
And so it is, so long as it is kept equally private. If any patrigti 
Briton should invite his friends to dine with him to celebrate the 
three thousandth anniversary of the landing of Brutus—a te. 
millenary which we think must just now not be very far off—a 
long ag A keeps his intentions private, it is no affair of ours, 

if he announces in the Times or the Daily Telegraph that he jy 
going to hold a feast to Brutus within his own tents, the charm jg 
taken away, and it isno breach of the sacredness of private life 
to laugh in public at what he has himself chosen to make public, 
So, if the Master and Fellows of University College choose ty 
believe that they were founded by King Alfred or . Jack the 
Giant-killer, and if they choose in their private meals in their 
own hall to drink to the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of 
either of those worthies, it is purely their own affair, and we hayg 
no more to do with it than with any other piece of private eccep. 
tricity done within the walls of an Englishman's castle. But if 
they choose to announce in the Times that they are going to ding 
on a certain day to commemorate the thousandth anniversary of 
an event which it is quite certain never happened, they bri 
themselves within the range of public criticism just as much asa 
man who makes a speech or publishes a book. It‘is announced 
that “This being the thousandth year from the traditional dats 
of the foundation of University College, Oxford, by King Alfred, 
it has been resolved to use the pagan for a por fie of 
former and present members of the College within its walls” 
There is certainly something droll in the notion of “using” 
for such a purpose the “ opportunity” of an acknowledged false. 
hood. For this is what the alleged foundation of the Universi 
and the more daring tale of the foundation of University Coll 
by Alfred really is. The thing is not so respectable as a fesst 
in honour of the landing of Brutus would be. The landing of 
Brutus is a traditional event ; whether it has a traditional date we 
are not skilled enough in mythical chronology to know; to fix the 
date of Brutus we should be driven to the old fashion of counti 
generations, and should have to reckon how long after the taki 
of Troy—an event of which we believe some people know the 
date, and the week, and the hour of the night—a son of Aneas 
(we think he was a son of A®neas) is likely to have landed in 
the Isle of Britain. The legend of Brutus is a real legend. It 
may have been in its beginning an inference, perhaps even an 
invention of national vanity. But it became in the strictest sense 
traditional; the inference or the invention was made in times 
when the historic sense did not exist; we can hardly take upon 
ourselves to blame even its first authors, still less to blame those 
who handed it on and embellished it by the genuine process 
of mythopeeic = But the tale of Alfred founding either 
University College or the University of Oxford is not genuine 
tradition or legend at all; it is simply a lie; it is a deliberate 
invention inade for an interested purpose in an age when the his- 
toric sense did exist, and when those who interpolated Asser, or 
= the fable about in any other way, must have known that 
they were spreading abroad a mere falsehood of their own devis- 
ing. The cheat is now fully exposed. No scholar who is in the 
least competent to judge now puts the slightest faith in it. It is 
full salinetindgel that neither the University nor University 
College was called into being by any one founder, but that the 
origin of both is the surely more honourable one of having come 
of themselves. We have ourselves before now dealt with the 
subject. So far from Alfred having founded the University, 
the legend of St. Frideswide is the only thing which = 
any hint that even the city existed in his s. And we 
suppose that no member of University College will be so hardy as 
to maintain that Alfred founded University College, that the 
University grew up round about University College, and that the 
city grew up round about the University. The history of Oxford 
begins in the tenth century; in the eleventh it was 4 
place of the first importance as a military post, and % 
the scene of great national gatherings. But it is not till 
the twelfth that we get the first hints of the coming 
University, the first glimpses of schools, scholars, and lecturers; 
and it is not till the thirteenth that we get our first glimpses of 
anything like colleges in the modern sense. In that age too 
comes, not indeed University College, but the benefaction out of 
which University College grew. The notion of a University, 
and still more the notion of a college, being founded in the ninth 
century is one of the most grotesque inventions that ever came 
into man’s head. Nothing to be found in the wildest genealogical 
fables about Grosvenors, Bruces, or Comyns can outdo it. 
when we look at the particular date of 872 the thing becomes more 
grotesque still. It would have been wiser if the forger had chosen 
some of the years towards the end of Alfred’s reign, when there 
was ag ta peace in the land, and when wetting is recorded 
in the Chronicles. Indeed we do not see where the particular 
date of 872 comes from. In the interpolation in Asser the date 
of Alfred’s Oxford doings is put in 886. This year is far better 
chosen; the general absurdity of Alfred founding any Universi 
or college is of course as great in one year as another}; but in 8 
Alfred at least had something to do with the lands north of the 
Thames. Oxford, orits site, was at least part of his kingdom, under 
the rule of his Ealdorman A®thelred. It was the year when 
he restored London, and when he received a large submissio® 


‘of Englishmen beyond his immediate dominions. But in 872 


he was only in the second year of his reign; he was 
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snd fro thro gh the country in which he is said to have chosen 
+9 gi ly odd time for the foundation of a college. Add to 
this that the lace where the College is said to have been founded 
was no part 0 ’s own dominions. Those who invented the 
fable evidently looked on Alfred as King of all England. That 
there was wef a person as Burhred King of the Mercians clearly 
came into their heads; they clearly had no idea that the 
of the West-Saxons had at most the barest external 
jority over the realm of his brother-in-law. To conceive a 
of the West-Saxons founding a University or a College at 
Oxford in the year 4 od is, other objections apart, almost as 
ue as it would be to attribute the foundation of the Uni- 
yersity of Gottingen, not to the reigning Elector of Hanover and 
ing of Great Britain, but to the reigning Emperor-Elect. 
It would seem that the College itself feels in some degree the 
tesqueness of the business, as it is only a “traditional date ” 
e anniversary of which it asks its members to celebrate. If men 
were not glad to catch at any opportunity of dining about anything, 
one penal have thought that a traditional date was a some- 
what shadowy object to dine about. The zealous “ Anglo-Saxons ” 
who twenty-three years ago dined and did other things at 
in honour of Alfred’s birth at least dined in honour 
of the undoubted date of a real event. University College is 
content to dine in honour of the traditional date of a thing that 
never happened. Is there no one to be found in the College to 
Jain that the traditional date is not even a traditional date ? 
ecannot answer for the present members of the Foundation, 
but the invitation is extended to the former members, and we can 
bear witness that among them there is no lack of men who are 
ite able t6 set their successors right on these matters. Or is 
e whole an | ajoke? Isa dinner held in honour of a shadow 
to be itself as shadowy as the event in honour of which it is held ? 
Are the present and late members of University College invited to 
a Barmecide feast? Is dining with King Alfred to be, under 
these circumstances, a ceremony as profitless as dining with Duke 
Humphrey? Or are the cakes which, six years after the foundation 
of University College, the great King forgot to turn, to be served 
up as the only fitting food for the refreshment of his faithful 
bedesmen? These are important questions for former members of 
the College who may be tempted from long distances. But, how- 
ever they may fare as to the bodily banquet, the feast of reason 
and flow of soul are at least well provided for. The announcement 
in the Times which tells us that the dinner is to happen tells us 
also that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Dean of 
Westminster are to dine at it. And if they dine at it, they 
will surely make speeches after they have dined. The Dean is in 
this case the lesser light. He may be taken for granted. No 
hing, no dining, no debating, can be perfect without its being 
enlightened with Dr. Stanley’s views on something or other. Dr. 
Stanley's views about Alfred to be put forth at Oxford will most 
likely be as remarkable as the views about Alfred’s daughter 
which he did put forth at Chester. The subject is one which 
exactly suits Dr. Stanley’s genius. He can talk prettily about 
anything, and he can perhaps talk more prettily about those 
things which did not happen than about those things which did. 
But “the speech of the evening” will of course be that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. For Mr. Lowe to speak in Oxford 
about King Alfred is indeed somewhat. Two years ago the 
University of Oxford did honour to the man whom she had 
nourished and brought up, and who had so cruelly rebelled 
inst her. But then Mr. Lowe had to receive his honours in 
ence, though very little silence was kept round about him by 
either his friends or his enemies. But at King Alfred's dinner 
he will be unmuzzled. He will have an A eye of making it 
known whether he still thinks, with Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, that 
the University teaches “nothing but some old languages which 
are no use, because they a’n't spoke anywhere now.” He 
will have an opportunity of finding out that there is such 
a thing as a School of Modern History, and that there 
are Professors whose business it is to expound the subjects 
Which are ‘taken up in it. Perhaps we may see Mr. Lowe 
going to learn the Dooms of Alfred from the Regius Professor, 
amd studying the exact build of those ships which were built 
ueither after the Danish maike nor after the Frisian at the feet of 
theProfessor’s gallant colleague. Mr. Lowe, as we all know, looks on 
the battle of Marathon as having been fought too long ago, and as 
having had too few people killed in it, for any reasonable person to 
trouble himself about it. A “ good railway accident,” with a more 
écent amount of slaughter, is much more to Mr. Lowe’s liking. 
@ are anxious to know whether a.D. 871 is near enough to our 
own time to deserve any of the attention which is forbidden to 
BC. 490? We are sorry that we have not such exact statistics of 
the combined slaughter in the fields of Englefield, Reading, Ash- 
down, Basing, and Merton, as we have of the slain on the Athenian 
‘ide at Marathon—Mr. Lowe, if we rightly remember, left out of 
‘ight the fact that there were barbarians killed there also. But some- 
ow, when we remember what hard fighting there was, how Alfred 
Went forth like a wild boar against the hounds and all the rest of 
it, we cannot help thinking that Danes and English between them 
must have managed to kill people enough to reach the standard of 
*very respectable railway accident. Wee shall be glad to learn Mr. 
’ We's Views on these matters, and also, if respect for his hosts 
%s not make him hold his peace, on the general question of the 


re” of academical colleges having been founded in the 
2. 


We have always pitied conscientious members of University ; plain its constant tendency to get astray. A kind of gipsy-like 


College when they have been called on to preach University 
sermons, and have had to usher in their discourses with a thanks- 
iving for a founder, real enough in some other relations of life, 

ut purely mythical as far as they are concerned, But to eat a 
dinner is a far more serious business than to preach a sermon, and 
we can only hope that those who may come together to dine 
in honour of the imaginary foundation of University College a 
thousand ” sees back may have a bodily digestion as strong as 
their intellectual digestion certainly must be. 


UMBRELLAS. 


HE greatest revolution of the eighteenth pending: sont place 
on the day when Jonas Hanway walked down Fleet Street 
with an umbrella. The dress, the social tone, the very architecture 
of the West were modified in a moment. There was no longer 
any necessity for the heavy porticoes which sheltered a visitor 
from the rain. Men flung off the cumbrous coats and watch- 
men’s capes which had been their only protection against a shower. 
Even the shaggy beaver gradually disappeared, and the silk hat 
weathered storms which at an earlier age in the world’s history 
would have reduced it to a — wreck in twenty minutes. 
The mere sense that rain was at last beaten, that it was no longer 
necessary to watch the clouds and tap the barometer before starting 
for a walk across the fields, gave a new sense of freedom and 
exhilaration to mankind. Child as it is of the East, the umbrella 
only found its true realization when it ventured in Jonas Hanway’s 
fist into Fleet Street. The “Lord of a Hundred Umbrellas” is 
really only the master of as many parasols. The umbrella of the 
Assyrian King or of the ee gee Ceesar was a mere appendage 
of royal pomp. The Papal umbrella of the present day is the last 
relic of a time when state had absorbed what was meant for man- 
kind. So long, in fact, as the umbrella lived ap in lands of the 
sun, it missed its vocation ; and even now, when the peasant of the 
Riviera appears with an umbrella, it is with something utterly 
undeserving of the name. Rain isa phenomenon, and he con- 
structs a phenomenon to shelter him against it, red, vast, and 
formless, Tt is hard to believe that the gigantic erection has 
any kindred with the exquisite little implement which dangles 
from every lounger’s finger in Pall Mall. In the civilized umbrella, 
however, the practical plays only a subordinate part. It is far more 
than a mere protection against a passing shower; it is the symbol 
of a life, the companion of leisure hours, the index to character. 
It is impossible to dissociate her umbrella from Mrs.Gamp. There 
is something in the very bulginess of its vast circuit which marks 
the monthly nurse. A recent Archbishop of Canterbury used 
to be famous for walking across Westminster Bridge to the 
opening of Parliament with a cotton umbrella, and we at once 
recognize the temper and theology of the man. It is from a sense 
of this that an ingenious tradesman has just patented a “ Clerical 
Umbrella,” whose stout ebony handle and serviceable alpaca marks 
at a glance the decorous, hard-working parson. Buta mere glance 
at an umbrella-stand is enough to show the wonderful diversities 
of character which can be expressed in this way. We see the 
dapper little darling with its curious monogram on the top, and 
know we shall hear all the scandal of town as soon as we enter the 
drawing-room. The rough horn of another tells us that our 
solicitor is fussing for us in the study. Its neighbour, unkempt - 
but lovely in its negligence, is the sign of an artist friend whose 
pictures find no favour with the Academy. The square, short 
umbrella leaning against the wall means “a little bill.” When 
Mr. Sampson brass is recalling the memories of the departed 
Quilp, he does not miss the one great symbol of his character— “ His 
wit and humour, his pathos, and his umbrella, all come before me 
like visions of my youth.” But if it is this to the world without, 
it is more than this to its owner. There are few things so com- 
panionable as an umbrella, A stick is a shade too light. A dog 
is a shade too troublesome. A friend walks either too fast or too 
slow. But an umbrella is just heavy enough to give one the feel- 
ing of having something with one, it never bothers, and it always 
goes one’s own pace. It is a prop in the moment of languor when 
one is forced to make talk in front of Lady Dawdle’s garden-chair. 
It is a toy with which one plays as one flirts with her daughter. 
It has its peculiarities, its history, its stories of flights and returns, 
its memories of pleasant little téte-d-tétes with charming beings 
who found a shelter in it from showers. There is something human 
about it which endears it to us. We talk of it to our friends, we 
discuss its stick and its colour, we make a grievance of it, and 
write to the Zimes about the harpies who rob us of it at the 
Academy. There are few hours of loneliness and desertion when 
a man cannot console himself with his umbrella. 

It is owing perhaps to their late introduction into Europe that 
men have as yet hardly recognized any distinct or separate pro- 
perty in umbrellas. Like yame, they belong to the class of fere 
nature. A faint trace of Communism lingers over the stand in 
the hall. Nobody feels very guilty at taking a “stray” umbrella 
if it — to be raining as he leaves his club, or at finding him- 
self walking home with a new umbrella when he was conscious of 
having left it with an old one. It isamusing to notice the uncon- 
cerned curiosity with which the new owner, as he puts his 
spoil by with his hat and coat, guesses who on earth such a pretty 
little thing could have belonged to. There is not the least sense 
of guilt in the question. In common thought the umbrella is 
gifted with a certain vague personality which is supposed to ex- 
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and vagrant nature is assumed to belong toit. Itis credited with a 
volition of its own, and supposed to be in some way itself responsible 
for its presence in any man’s hand but the man who bought it. 
Its own will brought it to us, and if it happens to be a new one, 
we generally leave it to its own will to take it back again. There 
are, we believe, persons eccentric enough to return umbrellas, but 
the instances are rare. And in the same way there are eccentric 
~~ who make a fuss about getting back their umbrellas. Dr. 

uckland, for instance, after the loss of a good many, boldly carved 
on the handle of a new one “Stolen from Dr. Buckland,” and 
found that his friends were only too eager to return it to him 
whenever it took its walks abroad. But the common sense 
of mankind has always frowned down invidious attempts of this 
kind to contradict a large and almost universal human instinct. 
If we recognize our watch in a friend’s watch-pocket, it needs a 
very warm friendship indeed to reclaim it without a serious ex- 
planation. But if we fix an eye of welcome recognition on a long- 
lost umbrella, which happens to be dangling between a friend’s 


thumb and forefinger, neither party feels the least embarrassment. | 


The owner cries, with a start of pleasant surprise, ““ By Jove! 
isn’t that my umbrella?” and the felon surrenders it with a 
discreet “Is it really?” but without an attempt to cover or 
explain his felony. Our feeling on the subject reflects itself 
indeed in common language. An umbrella is never supposed to 
have been “ stolen,” but always to have been lost, and to lose 
an umbrella is simply to be a man. The accurate person who 
“never lost anything in his life” is careful to except his 
umbrella. There are limits to the credulity even of the most 
credulous, and he knows that if he had omitted the saving clause 


companions loiter and dawdle ;' the gentleman hovers ligh 

the cole tenor at the opera, the lady picks a flower or pg Ore 
murs monosyllables in reply. The subject they are both lonpinn». 
to touch seems to recede into a further distance as the end of their 
stroll draws near. After all, Strephon thinks, with a little thril) of 
vexation, there will be other strolls and other sunny afi 

But the whole difficulty vanishes with a drop of rain, § 

opens his umbrella, and Belinda is soon hanging to his arm and 
pressing closely to his side. It is easier to utter the “ three }j 
words” when they can be whispered under an umbrella 
when they have to be shouted across a gravel path. The Eduoy 
tional umbrella carries us intoa widely different region of emotion 
and thought. The ingenious contriver of this new invention hag 
evidently been struck with the enormous field which a walk in 
rain offers to self-improvement. In one of his umbrellas he offers 
us an opportunity of studying astronomy, The concave of silk ig 
turned into the concave of the sky, where a host of planets and 
constellations gleam down upon us from between the bars of 
whalebone. In another we are wooed to the study of ger areply, 


and our eyes may wander through Baflin’s Straits to where 
/umbrella stick represents the Pole. The idea is ingenioug 


nobody would have believed him. But it is just this vagrant | 


tendency which renders it so dear to us, 
mother feels towards the darling who is sure to go wrong. It is 
so seldom that we can count on a month's uninterrupted converse 
with our own umbrella that we cherish the intereoutse of every 
day. Life, too, is never weary of providing pitfalls for our 
umbrellas, They are constantly being reft trom us at doors 
and corridors. There is a general theory among official 
people that we use them to demolish vases and to poke 
out the eyes of pretty pictures. Innocent and playful as 
the umbrella appears to us, it is to the oflicial person a 
“ dangerous weapon,” which has to be seized and ticketed and 
detained in queer pigeon-holes. We sigh and part to meet no 
more. We leave the Gallery by a different door. Weare chatting 
with an absorbing coquette as we hurry by the prison-house. It 
is sunny weather, and we simply forget it, or we remember the 
wanderer but have lost the ticket.’ Or, worst of all, we find our- 
selves amongst a mob of howling maniacs dancing before the fatal 
desk and shouting “ Umbrella!” in vain. Let usdo justice to Mr. 
Cole as he has done justice to umbrellas, We have had our 
little tiffs with South Kensington, but South Kensington has 
freed itself from the superstition that it is necessary to consign 
the harmless r of our joys and sorrows to an oilicial black- 
hole. “Many men,” mourns a helpless artist in the Times of last 
week, “who have an hour to spare, and would gladly look into the 
Academy late in the afternoon, are prevented doing so by the 
trouble and annoyance of surrendering and reclaiming the 
umbrella, the use of which our genial climate renders imperative.” 
It is at any rate a consolation to these blighted beings that they 
can reconcile their love of art and their love of umbrella in the 
leries of the International Exhibition. If ever we are tempted 
gratitude to place the bust of Cole, C.B. in our hall, its place 
be exactly over the umbrella-stand. A more terrible pitfall 
lies in the tendency of mankind to regard umbrellas as a sort of 
circulating medium. It is odd that, while it requires at least 
a year’s acquaintance to borrow half-a-crown, a casual chat of 
five minutes is supposed to warrant one in borrowing an umbrella. 
The most terrible result of this is that there are a race of people who 
- never have umbrellas, and steadily borrow their way through 
every shower. There is something agonizing in the sight of one of 
these predatory persons watching calmly the pattering of the rain 
out of one’s window, while one is conscious that that little gem 
in the hall is destined to be carried off in a few minutes. But 
there is no redress, An adroit use of “Christmas bills,” or the 
plea of an already over-drawn account, may evade the demand for 
a pecuniary loan; but there is no conceivable pretext on which 
one can escape the loan of an umbrella. 

But these communistic aspects are not the only social aspects of 
umbrellas. It is curious to note the part they play in acquaintance- 
ship or in love. It is very difficult to remain an absolute stranger 
to the man who has walked a few miles with one under the same 
umbrella ; a confidential relation seems to spring up with singular 
rapidity under the kindly circle of its roof. A good many very 
pleasant friendships have been born in this way out of a kindly 
shower. But prettier things have sprung out of showers than 
pleasant friendships. In the earlier stages of affection the 
umbrella is simply a vent for feelings which it is difficult to ex- 

in any other way. On the eve of a declaration, for instance, 
it is an immense relief to be able to fix one’s eyes steadil 
on the ground, and to poke viciously at the gravel with one’s 
umbrella. The awkwardness, the hesitation, the want of the 
right word is exquisitely annoying, and it is comforting to vent 
one’s annoyance in a good poke, while the fair expectant 
is drawing curious and elaborately mathematical diagrams with 
the point of her parasol. But it is in hours of hesitation that the 
umbrella finds its noblest sphere of employment. Sunshine is by 
no means the best atmosphere for making lovers happy. The two 


We feel as the | 


enough, and in the case of poets or persons addicted to walki 
with their eyes directed heavenwards, might no doubt bg 
turned to very pretty purpose. Imagine the consolation to 
Mr. Tupper of walking beneath an expanded copy of the Ay. 
verbial Philosophy, and of being able at any moment to turn to ong 
ofits golden sentences on the roof above him. In the present 
dearth of polite conversation, we can fancy very adroit use bei 
made of models of talk, such as Swift drew up for the fine 

of his time, and which could in this way be hung peacefully oven. 
head. Each rib of the umbrella might contain a dial 
adapted to different people, and a dexterous twist, as Lord Heavy. 
side left us, would provide us with a sprightly and vivacious 
repartee for Lady Flighty. The uses of the umbrella, in fact, ean 
hardly be said to have been as yet explored. But, after all, ity 
great charm will always lie in its inutility. To the Emperor 
Nicholas war was a nuisance, because it spoilt his admirable 
soldiers; and rain is, for the same reason, a nuisance to the 
amateur of umbrellas, A rose “just washed in a shower,” ag 
Cowper says of it, may be a pretty thing in its way, but the light. 
ness and grace of an umbrella vanish with a wetting. It never 
folds again. Its slim proportions gathera shade of portliness, In 
side lights we see in it something of the trace of Mrs. Gamp. Itis 
in vain that we watch its decadence with a curious regret, and 
veil the sadness of its last moment by a shilling cover from 
Redmayne’s. Its hour has come, but there is a romance even in 
itslastmoments. It simply vanishes. Old sticks linger about the 
house, but an old umbrella is as invisible as a dead donkey. Jew 
voices rise from the area in the early dawn, and suggest to us, as 
we turn dreamily on our pillow, theories about its end. But we 
know nothing. The umbrella vanishes into the Infinite, and 
we make no impious attempt to lift the curtain of the dark. 


PACIFIC PROCEEDINGS. 


—— Report of the Proceedings of H.M.S. Rosario among the 
South Sea Islands is perhaps less satisfactory to readers than 
to the gallant officer who composed it. We do not wish to 
disguise the difficulty of dealing with the circumstances of those 
islands, or to throw blame upon a zealous officer who acted to 
the best of his judgment for the protection of the various interests 
committed to his care ; but we think the time has come for seriously 
endeavouring to settle the principle upon which the intercourse of 
civilized nations with the South Sea islanders should be regu- 
lated. They have suffered, as is generally admitted, —_— from 
white men who have been engaged in what we will for shortness 
call a slave trade, and they have committed in retaliation ou 
upon other white men which have drawn upon them such “ lee 
sons” as the shelling of their villages by men-of-war. It is of 
course evident that the brutal, or even murderous, violence 
of a kidnapping skipper and his crew does not justify the slaughter 
of a bishop and his attendant clergy. But these islanders, like all 
other savages, assume that an injury may be requited upon any 
member of the tribe to which the offender belonged, and they 
prefer a chief if they can find one. The outrages committed by 
the kidnappers are clearly described in this Report. Their practice 
“ actually amounts to downright slavery, and in many cases, where 
blood is shed in a most wanton manner, to murder.” This is the 
conclusion of Commander Markham, after having given to the 
subject constant attention, and made inquiries at several islan 
There is, indeed, a practice worse than kidnap ing, which 
is called “head hunting.” The chief of one of the tribes o 
islands enters into an agreement with the master of a ship thatif 
he will supply him with so many heads of his enemies, which they 
keep as trophies, he will give him an equivalent in men to be sent 
away for labour. Thus some natives are murdered in order that 
other natives may be enslaved. a : 
The evidence in support of these allegations is ont satis 
factory to Commander Markham. He even states that the 
kidnappers sometimes disguise themselves as missionaries, ! 


he might have argued that it is not wonderful if the missoi 
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aries are sometimes treated as kidnappers. 
as if he were engaged in making out a case for 
wards these natives, and we learn with some surprise 
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at the same time in punishing them. He had communicated 
with the Rey. Peter Milne, the resident missionary at Nguna, 
«eoncerning the recent atrocities committed by the natives of that 
jsland on white men,” more especially with regard to the massacre 
of the crew of the schooner Fanny; and Mr. Milne being of the 
same opinion as himself that punishment ought to be inflicted for 
that offence, he took measures age. f He landed with a 
party of armed men, and Mr. Milne “ put him in the right path,” 
inasense different from that in which clergymen are sometimes 
said to perform that office. Aggrosnking a village where the 
murderers of white men dwelt, his party was fired upon, and he 
thereupon destroyed the village. He says that he had no other 
course left than to destroy the village, because he had previously 
sent a message to the chiefs to the effect that he wanted not to 
fight but only to talk. Like some other persons in authority, 
Commander Markham’s actions are better than the reasons which 
he gives for them. It seems a reasonable course to land and 
hold a parley with the chiefs as to murders committed on white 
men, and if on landing he was attacked, he was entitled to 
yetaliate. Dut unfortunately he has already told us that he had 
made up his mind to inflict punishment, which is surely a dif- 
ferent thing from holding a conference and assuring natives 
that the British naval power is sent to protect them as well 
asthe strangers who have come among them. However, his party 
was fired upon, and he destroyed two villages, which he feels con- 
fident—and Mr. Milne, who lives upon the island, is also of his 
opinion—will have a very beneficial effect upon the natives in 
future as regards their behaviour to white men; and he is glad to 
say, and we are glad to hear, that the whole was done without 
efasion of blood. 
We might be content with this result, although we should not 
plaud it, but in the very next sentence we are taught that 
yo important matter rather is how white men behave to natives. 
He says that if a notorious slave-trader had not visited the 
island half an hour before him, he would have been able to 
communicate with the natives, and everything might have been 
settled “ without resorting to such strenuous measures.” To put 
the matter plainly, the natives would not have been punished 
at all if they had behaved respectfully to the captain of a man- 
of-war. We are not told what the notorious slave-trader had 
done to them; but if he behaved like others of his kind, it is 
not surprising that the natives were not prepared to be especially 
civil to the next party of white men who geen their villages. 
The oddest part of the story is that Mr. Milne, the resident mis- 
sionary, never seems to reflect that, although it is a fine thing to 
have a man-of-war to back you, yet when she departs and leaves 
ou alone with the natives their turn must inevitably come. This, 
owever, is Mr. Milne’s business and not ours. He was promised a 
second visit of the ship, which seemed to give him much pleasure, 
and he was of opinion that, “if a few shot and shell from this 
ship, while passing the island, were thrown in, it would have a 
salutary effect upon the natives, as they seemed to have a very 
poor idea of the power of a man-of-war.” Incredible as it ma 
appear, Commander Markham acted upon the absurd advice whic 
the Rev. Mr. Milne gave to him. The notion of “ throwing in a 
few shot and shell” in passing a village, just as one might send a 
charge of shot among a flight of birds, would be grotesque if it were 
not barbarous. The uncertainty of the operation seems to deprive 
this proceeding of the character of punishment, unless indeed it be 
right to flog all the boys in a school on the calculation that some of 
them are sure to deserve it. This officer was instructed to inquire 
into certain charges against Mr. Milne, which he reported to be 
without foundation. Among various reasons which he gave for 
his conelusion was this, that Mr. Milne was “a most humane and 
inofiensive man.” We do not question the humanity or the 
Christianity of this missionary, but we never heard before of a 
shepherd who advised that a few shot and shell should be thrown 
in among his flock. The treatment is peculiar, but possibly, hav- 
ing regard to the peculiar nature of the patient, it may be soothing. 
At any rate it was applied next day. Commander Markham, 
seeing a party of natives assembled near one of the villages which 
had been destroyed, threw a few shot and shell amongst them for 
the purpose of dispersing them, as he had been led to believe that 
the natives were inclined to ridicule the power of a man-of-war. 
He does not say that anybody was hurt, and perhaps he did not 
intend to hurt anybody; but we cannot help thinking that the 
@man-of-war under rash direction, if not is 
‘ely to appear ridiculous. He discerned with his telescope Mr. 
Milne, which gave him no little satisfaction, as he had feared the 
natives would have retaliated upon him for the punishment in- 
flicted the day before. Mr. Milne ought to know the native 
ter, and can calculate how far he may trust to it. We 
should have thought that this plan of throwing in shot and shell 
onthe chance of killing some native of a tribe which has at a 
former time murdered white men resembled much too closely the 
rian practice of indiscriminate revenge. The strangest part 
of the story is that Commander Markham afterwards earned the 
gratitude of these islanders by recovering the wife of one of them 
who had been kidnapped. He was repeatedly cheered on leaving 
the island, and “he believed that now the confidence of the 
natives would be thoroughly established in a man-of-war.” It 
seems a pity that he could not begin where he finished. 
At another island this officer's proceedings were less unsatis- 
- He had been instructed to inquire into the circum- 
Eat of the murder of a boat’s crew belonging to an 
glish ship. He went to the village of the delinquent tribe 


with an interpreter, interrogated the chief, and obtained from 
him an admission of the murder. He was unable to point 
out the graves of the murdered men, for the sufficient reason 
that he and his tribe had eaten them. It appeared, however, 
that the murdered men had intended to carry off a man of the 
tribe, and, having regard to the circumstances, it was jodged 
sufficient to inflict a fine on the village of twenty-five pigs. But 
as the men had taken themselves off, and the pigs did not come 
in, Commander Markham destroyed the village. He seems to 
have taken pains to explain to the chief that in future any com- 
pao of violence would be inquired into and redressed, but that 

e would not be allowed to take the law into his own hands. 
This indeed is the only course by which the miserable condition 
of those islands can be improved. We must put down kidnapping, 


and then we may insist that murder shall be severely punis 
ase Patteson, as is well known, expressed the wish that if he 
should perish, as he did, by native violence, vengeance might not 


be inflicted for his death. We do not find that Commander 
Markham went to the island where the Bishop was murdered 
with a design of pomnting his murderers; but he was naturally 
suspected of such a design, and, being resisted, he asserted the 
honour of the British flag. Having arrived off Nukapu, he sent 
in a boat to attempt a friendly communication, which was received 
with a flight of arrows, “the natives at the same shouting, yelling, 
and dancing in a defiant manner.” The boat returned according 
to orders, and, being sent again, was similarly received. Being 
determined after this reception of his boat to effect a landing, and 
to teach the natives that the British flag was not to be assailed 
with impunity, he fired a couple of broadsides into the village at 
2,400 yards, and then pulled in with the boats and landed. ‘There 
was a smart exchange of rifle bullets and poisoned arrows, and 
a village was taken and destroyed. The work was thus accom- 
piers, and Commander Markham trusts that “a severe lesson had 

en taught to these islanders, which he hopes will make them in 
future respect the lives of white men.” Two of his crew were 
wounded by arrows, of whom one afterwards died. He thinks 
that the native loss must have been severe. He is under the 
impression that the natives must have imagined that the 
ship had arrived expressly for the ar? omg of punishing them 
for the murder of Bishop Patteson. This is indeed highly pro- 
bable. This officer proposed to himself a work of a didactic and 
expostulatory character. But on gt in a boat by way of 
preliminary to palaver, she is met with a discharge of arrows, and 
thereupon the British flag is found to be insulted, and must be 
avenged. Whether the men who were killed in the ensuing action 
were sacrificed to the manes of Bishop Patteson or to the honour 
of Britain cannot matter much. The Commander had no inten- 
tion of administering a “severe lesson,” but still he hopes that 
it may be useful. Of course the ordinary understanding of the 
proceedings will be that the white men misused the natives, 
whereupon the natives murdered the Bishop, whereupon the 
Bishop’s countrymen killed several natives. Let us hope that the 
series of reprisals will not be carried further. 

The inquiries instituted by Commander Markham show the 
existence in those islands of shameful practices which the civilized 
Powers whose ships frequent them are in honour and duty bound 
to prohibit and punish. The experience of China and India shows 
that a labour traffic may be so regulated as to avoid the character 
of kidnapping. This country can do again what has been done 
before, on other countries will probably be willing to follow her 
example. It may be clearly sjainel to the natives that they 
will be protected as far as possible in life and liberty against 
white aggression, but will not be allowed to take their own 
way to indiscriminate vengeance. It is better to say no more as 
to the past. We have heard of a sailor who finds on the sea- 
shore a bottle, and exclaims as he opens it, “ Rum, I hope; sherry, 
I think ; tracts, by jingo!” We compare ourselves to this sailor 
for the purpose of expressing our surprise at finding a captain of 
a man-of-war “throwing in” shot and shell instead of tracts at 
the suggestion of a missionary. The Rey. Peter Milne is in one 
sense a worthy follower of Him who came, not to bring peace on 
earth, but a sword. ! 


THE MUTINY AT ST. PAUL'S. 
T° lay it on thick is good policy if the thickness is well calcu- 
lated. But there is such a thing as laying it on too thick, 
and then the pigment is apt to peel off. We should imagine that 
the over-active dignitary who now rulesin the Mansion House, and 
who appeared in Monday’s Times as the leader of a small troo 
comprising Sir William Tite, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Cavendi 
Bentinck, and Mr. Murray, must by this time have learned to > 
reciate that fact. There has, it appears, been movement in 
tage charged with ation of St. 
uent w e meeting organized by Mr. Longman and he 
upon which we spoke a few weeks since; and 
as a first step it was resolved to strengthen the available artistic 
force by the appointment of some architect to supplement Mr. 
Penrose. In the full exercise of their rights, and after two large 
divisions with an interval of some days, resulting on the second 
occasion in an increased majority, the Executive Committee, out 
of alist of well-known architects, selected Mr. Burges for the 
work, Thereupon the Lord Mayor and his companions, all of 


| and, for reasons and upon a statement of facts which we shall have 


them members of that Executive Committee, flew to the Times, 
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to investigate, mted an appeal to the whole body, whoever 
they may be, of subscribers to the work of completion. On the 
face of it this letter was an odd document. select body of 
gentlemen in responsible stations and with known antecedents, 
who have been gratuitously working together for months or for 
ears in confidential counsel over public objects which do not 
involve electioneering or financing, are generally actuated by 
enough of mutual sympathy and good-fellowship to prevent any 
appreciable minority of them from openly nestling into the ex- 
pansive bosom of a leading journal whenever they may find them- 
selves outvoted within their own Committee-room. It was a still 
more risky measure to threaten an appeal from the regular 
authorities—selves and colleagues in their Committees, the Dean 
and Chapter, and so on—who have hitherto carried on the work 
of completion, and who may be supposed to know something of 
their own business, to a totally shadowy and unrecognized caucus 
of such subscribers as may please to answer their he 
themselves, it may be, over a cosy breakfast-table. Perhaps they 
may succeed in enlisting the valuable support of the ‘“ Large 
Subscriber” who bubbles over in Thursday's Times at the idea 
that Mr. Burges was averse to the Byzantine treatment of the 
work as too akin to Gothic, but proposed to carry out the decora- 
tions in “cinque cento,” in profound ignorance that “ cinque 
cento ” expresses the style of St. Peter’s, and of the other build- 
ings which served as Wren’s examples. Their menace 
could have but one meaning—namely, an attempt to starve 
the majority into compliance by cutting off the supplies, 
at the risk, whichever side prevailed, of sapping a great under- 
taking. We do not say that there are not cases in which it ma 
be a moral duty to go down into the street; but in every suc 
case the insurgents are bound to show that they are something 
better than brawlers. In the matter of St. Paul’s they attem ted 
to justify their proceedings by the allegations that to the Lord 
Mayor was due the credit of that augmented vitality which the 
world has hitherto assigned to Mr. Longman, and that his lord- 
ship had therefore, we suppose, Saturn’s right to devour his 
own offspring ; that a vote Md been taken in Committee on the 
specific issue of “ medisevalist” and “classical,” or “ anti- 
medizevalist,” and that upon the medizvalists scoring a majority 
of one (names being given on both sides), Mr. Burges in that 
character was subsequently elected, as a direct antagonist of Wren. 
No doubt these charges so manipulated seemed to involve much un- 
wisdom on the part of the majority, although they wholly failed to 
justify the threatened appeal to the subscribers. But the Times 
of Wednesday contained letters placing the matter in a very different 
light—from the Dean of St. Paul's, covering one by Mr. Burges, 
from Mr. Longman and Mr. Oldfield, members of the Committee 
who had originally voted against Mr. Burges, and from Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, speaking with the authority of his great experience 
in favour of Mr. Burges’s peculiar capacities. From these 
communications we gather that the quintet had simply been 
drawing upon a wealth of imagination which we had fancied had 
long been strange to the Mansion House, when they asserted 
that a division—of which they provide the list—had been taken 
upon the question of medisevalist or anti-medizvalist, or that the 
selection of Mr. Burges was a subsequent proceeding; the fact 
having been that, without any debate, motion, or a division on 
any question of style—all being equally resolved to complete St. 
Paul’s as a building of modern and not medieval character 
—Mr. Burges came out first as, in the Dean’s words, a man “of 
genius, vigour, and varied accomplishments,” in an exhaustive 
election out of five architects of established position, by a vote of 
nine to seven, which was incorrectly, and to Mr, Burges’s dis- 
advantage, scheduled in that letter, where, as we understand, two 
votes were reported as having been given which did not appear, 
while one which was given is forgotten. At a subsequent 
date, and, as rumour will have it, on the motion of the Lord 
Mayor, the former decision was revised, with the result that 
Mr. Burges was continued in his place by nine to six. On the 
first occasion proxies were received, but not on the second, other- 
wise the numbers would have stood eleven and six. Mr. Burges’s 
letter to the Dean satisfactorily disposes of charges which have 
been trumped up against him on the score of some vigorous ex- 
pressions which he had used in regard to the style of Wren, and 
which, stripped of the amplification which artists are fond of in- 
dulging in, simply prove that in any new building he would 
eschew classical architecture, while, as in the case of bis own 
restoration of the eighteenth-century Chapel of Worcester College, 
he is prepared and able to complete an Italian building in the Italian 
manner. More important, however, is the letter of Mr. Longman 


and Mr, Oldtield, in which, after explaining that one of them had | 


once and the other twice voted against Mr. Burges, they join in 
“ loyally” accepting his appointment, in co-operating in the pre- 
liminary arrangements with him, and in anticipating success for 
his labours. 

We shall be curious to see whether, in face of these exposures 
of the untrustworthy and inaccurate nature of their statement, the 
dissidents will dare to appeal even to their own fancy constituency 
of subscribers. We own, however, that we are far more interested 
m the broader question of the wisdom in itself of the choice 
which the Committee has made. No doubt Mr. Burges has chiefly, 
though not exclusively, worked in Gothic. But, behind the 
specialities of style which mark his predilections, the characteristics 
of the man are prominent—namely, a wide love for and acquaint- 
ance with art as art; a hearty zeal for grouping and drawing in 
pictorial work ; a gift of composition, dignified and balanced in the 


= 
constructive mass, and full of subtle fancy in the accessories; an 
especial familiarity with the details of church arrangement. a 
careful study of materials and processes ; an inexhaustible copious. 
ness of archzeological lore, combined with an_ever-ready vigour of 
mind and a keen appreciation of possibilities. If we could hg 
shown another architect possessed of these qualifications ~:ho 
made Italian architecture his speciality, we should gladly own that 
he had made good his claim to be charged with the completion of 
St. Paul’s. But such a one we have never come across, and while 
waiting for him, we are well content to leave the work in the 
hands of one from whose genius and versatility we may eop. 
fidently expect the most successful results. The Times indeeg 
argues that the choice of an architect ought to have been made by 
way of competition, inviting the pressure of public opinion 
enlightened or the reverse. We are totally unable to accept this 
conclusion. The work for which the choice was to be male was 
one of completion and not of construction. A competition in the 
latter case would be one between various independent, and pro. 
bably diverse, leading ideas, and is consequently capable of a short 
sharp, and direct issue; and therefore, in spite of many failures, 
we willingly admit the principle of competition for new public 
buildings. When, however, the man has to be chosen to work 
upon another man’s construction, the reasons regulating the 
choice must be far more delicate, complicated, and unintelligible 
to the masses. In that case accordingly we believe that 
the best decision will be arrived at by a calm and judicial compari. 
son, by competent persons iz camera, of the competitors’ antecedents, 
and the worst by a competition of showy designs open to the 
untrained impressions of an idle sight-seeing public. They 
might, for instance, fall under the ken of the “ Large Subscriber” 
to whom we have already referred, who splutters out defiance at 
Mr. Burges because, having on a former occasion receired 
acommission from the Committee to prepare a scheme for the 
“ iconographic” treatment of the interior, and a treatment in- 
volving the introduction of figures and not of mere pattem 
and decoration, he carried out his orders in a report in 
which he recapitulated those typical forms of Christian art, 
Apostles and the Heavenly Host, Patriarchs, Saints, and Sibyls 
as emblematic of the yearnings of a heathen world after better 
things—with which any person of tolerable education, except the 
“ Large Subscriber,” has become familiar since Mrs. Jameson and 
Lady Eastlake introduced them to the general public—which in- 
spired the pencils of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, and the other 
great masters of painting in the heyday of revived Italian, and 
which now attract tourists by shoals to the gorgeous churches of 
modern Munich. The 7imes hopes that some specimen of Mr. Burges's 
designs may be seen before the work is placed in his hands. The 
latter words are vague, but we may be certain that the Dean and 
Chapter will sign no contract until they and the world have had 
the opportunity of minutely studying their architect’s mature 
thoughts in report, design, and model. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR. 


Le. work is proverbially exposed to unfavourable 
criticism ; and if the managers of the International Exhibi- 
tion find that the public is dissatisfied with what they have set 
before it they have only themselves to blame. An eloquent 
writer in a morning paper has compared the Exhibition toa 
gigantic flower opening its petals one by one. It appears, in fact, 
that the bud has only just burst, and that it will not be full blowa 
for some time to come. It is now three weeks since the Exhibi- 
tion was formally opened, and anybody who is willing to remain 
long enough in town will perhaps be rewarded by witnessing the 
completion of most of the preparations before it closes. One of 
the attractions held out to the purchasers of season-tickets was 
that they were to have a quiet private view all to themselves 
for the first few days; and those who went were gratified by the 
sight of empty or disordered rooms and barricaded corridors. The 
ticket-holders were also invited to inspect the Duke of Edinburgh 
on the opening night; and as those who were foolish enough to 
accept the invitation were probably confined to their rooms during 
the ensuing week, it may have been immaterial to them that the 
other privilege for which they had paid was a mockery and illu- 
sion. Perhaps it is in the nature of International Exhibitions to 
unfold themselves gradually ; but it may be hinted that it would 
be more in accordance with ordinary conceptions of commel- 
cial honesty if the unfolding took place before the Exhibition 
was opened. People who have paid for a dinner are natu- 
rally not disposed to accept a sight of the waiters laying the 
cloth and setting out the spoons as a substitute for a first course 
of peculiar delicacy. One of the practical jokes of the manage 
ment is to put up a series of finger-posts or placards pointing In 4 
particular direction, and seeming partly to command and partly to 
entreat visitors to explore the court or annexe to which they ar 
thus conducted. You are led to suppose that the Commissioners 
make quite a point of your going enn, and that they would be 
hurt if you didn’t, and'as the Commissioners are all such very 
distinguished people you hardly like to refuse. After going vey 
much out of your way to follow the placards, up one passage 
and down another, you come at last to locked doors, and have 
to retrace your steps. It turns out that the annexe, or whateve? 
it is, will not be opened for another week or so. It appear 
that the monotony of ordinary sightseeing is also diversified 
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py an interlude which has been described by an indignant cor- 

ndent of a contemporary, who does not seem to have 
entered cordially into the spirit of the thing. He complains 
that, having gone to the Exhibition with a small hand-bag, 
to which no objection was made on his entrance, and which 
he would gladly have deposited in a parcel-office if he could 
have found one, he was seized by the police as he was leaving, 
and subjected to an insulting ae ge with a view to ascer- 
tain whether he could prove that the bag did not contain 
stolen property. If this sort of thing goes on, a visit to 
South Kensington will be as dangerous as a visit to the 

Jling-booth under the new system of ballot and handcuffs. 
bn the other hand, a visitor to the Exhibition who escapes 
apprehension by the police can confer with the mysterious 
sthcials who are known as steward-attendants, if he is lucky 
enough to find one. The steward-attendants, as we learn from a 

rinted notice, are distinguished by a white wand and a badge 
suspended by a blue ribbon, and are, we presume, selected from 
Knights of the Garter who are willing to make themselves gene- 
rally useful. Their chief function is “to furnish any visitor on 
spplication with a form for making complaints, and to supply a 
pencil for the purpose.” A wag on a wet day might find worse 

rt than stalking steward-attendants, and filling up their forms 
& complaints, which might afterwards be moved for as a Parlia- 
mentary return. 

It is evident that the managers of the Exhibition have this 
year found great difficulty in collecting enough “exhibits” to hide 
their bare walls and empty shelves. As it is, with the exception 
of the pictures and the machinery, there is scarcely anything to be 
seen that may not be found every day in half-a-dozen shop- 
windows in a leading thoroughfare. it must be remembered, 
however, that what are mere shopkeepers’ wares in Bond Street or 
Piccadilly become, by some curious process of transformation, articles 
of high art in the “ purer ether and divinerair ” of South Kensing- 
ton, It is, we believe, an elementary principle in the show business 
that whatever is exhibited must be supposed to have a peculiarly 
elevating influence. Artemus Ward had his “ moral bares” and 
his “miscellanyus moral wax statoots of celebrated piruts and 
murderers” ; and the trays of Brummagem jewellery, the sheaves 
of cheap coloured stationery, and “ Her Majesty and the Prince of 
Wales in red sealing-wax ” are invested with a peculiar moral 
and artistic beauty when taken in hand by Cole C.B. Anybody 
with a taste for shop-windows will find a much finer show of 
foods in Bond Street than at the Exhibition ; but people who 

not mind paying fancy prices for the honour and glory of 
buying things at South Kensington are of course entitled to please 
themselves. To such straits have the managers been reduced to 
make up their show, that they have been obliged to lay the 
adjoining Museum under heavy contributions. The Jackass 
Net and the Trawl for Flat Fish—familiar South Kensington 
institutions—are prominent features in this year’s Exhibi- 
tion. In one sense the art collections may be said to be 
of a highly comprehensive character, for they illustrate the 
depths to which what may be called art, at least technically, 
has sometimes descended. The valentines and fire-place orna- 
ments in — tissue paper may be considered real high art by 
the side of the deplorable French chromos representing women in 
bed. Two works of art—the —_— and the smallest in the 
Exhibition—deserve attention. Nobody can overlook the vast 
“dry-goods” allegory, stretching many a rood, which Mr. Yvon 
has painted for Mr. Stewart, the or linendraper of New York, 
and in which all the States of the Union in the guise of fine 
young women, Liberty in a red cap, Minerva with her helmet, 
the ghost of George Washington, malefactors swinging on gibbets, 
dead bodies wriggling out of graves, and ever so much more— 
are all mixed up together in an unparalleled way. The gem of 
the show, however, is to be found in a modest alcove on the 
ground-floor. It is an etching by the great Cole himself; a mere 
nothing in size—three inches by two, perhaps—but overpowering 
in artistic depth and insight. It represents a gentleman seated on 
a bench outside a public-house, meditating perhaps on the bill he 
will immediately have to pay, or it may be on a remarkable 
phenomenon rising beside him, which might be either of a 
vegetable or meteorological character—a upas-tree or a water- 
Spout; and it would no doubt be characteristic of the great 
oro to allow the public, when it has paid its money, to take 
its choice. 
Among the wonders of the world which are supposed to be 
illustrated at South Kensington is the newspaper press. The 
walls of a dingy passage near the retiring-rooms are placarded 
with copies of newspapers and periodicals in English and other 
ages. There may be some people who find it peculiarly 
elevating and refreshing to contemplate this vast and varied array 
¢ amar matter, while others may not be able to resist a certain 
eling of depression as they reflect on the brief and futile exist- 
ence of a freat proportion of these evanescent publications—the 
midges of literature, born one minute to die the next. The dis- 

y of American papers is highly impressive, and as one gazes upon 
the Griggsville Reflector, or Manch Chunk Democrat, or the Daily 
Derrick ‘of Oil City, one is enabled to appreciate the enormous 
moral and intellectual forces which permeate even the most 
secluded recesses of that great country, and which fully account 
for the phtcoophicnl temper and high political wisdom which it 
lavariably displays, especially in its relations with the less civilized 
nations of the Old World. Our own press is also profusely repre- 
ented, and the intelligent foreigner who explores this corridor 


will not fail to observe the Police News, with portraits of Lady 
Twiss and the last new murderer, and Reynolds's Newspaper, 
a nice emblem of sweetness and light, prominently enshrined 
in the midst of a grou of religious publications, includ- 
ing the Record and John Bull. Under the patron of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners, liquoring up has also, it appears, 
been lasabed to a distinguished position among the fine arts. 
At every few paces you come upon a drinking-bar, and ever 
effort has been made to cultivate the chronic alcoholism whic 
the doctors tell us is consuming society. There are buffets on 
every side. There is a café in the French style, and an imitation 
of a German Bier-garten, and reckless drinkers can partake of 
Australian wines in the Queensland Annexe. Smoking is allowed 
in different parts of the Exhibition; and as the competition 
with Cremorne and the Surrey Gardens becomes more desperate, 
we shall perhaps have dancing added to the amenities of South 
Kensington. It is impossible not to be struck, on the one 
hand, by the poverty of the Exhibition and the grotesque— 
we might almost say revolting—degradation of art, which is its 
most conspicuous feature ; and, on the other hand, by the impos- 
ing social organization which is supposed to discharge the duties 
of management. The Official Directory occupies ten pages of the 
Catalogue. First we have Her Majesty’s Commissioners, thirty- 
eight in number, headed by the Prince of Wales and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, and including dukes and earls and other 
distinguished personages ; next come twenty-seven Committees on 
all sorts of subjects; and then there are Deputy-Commissioners, 
Foreign Commissioners, Colonial Commissioners, and so on. The 
object of all these Committees and Commissioners is, of course, to 
secure social patronage and support for the Exhibition, the real 
management of which is necessarily left in the hands of one or two 
ials The notion seems to have been borrowed from the usual 


offici 
arrangement at a public funeral, where a number of distinguished 
persons hold silken ropes, and appear to assist in carrying the 
coffin, which is in reality borne by two or three undertaker’s men 
under the pall. re of its artistic disguises, the Exhibition 
is little more than a shopkeeping bazaar and tavern under a high- 
sounding name and distinguished patronage. 


A FREE-LOVE WIDOW. 


pe week a great Woman’s Suffrage Convention was held 
in New York, at which Mrs. Woodhull presided,{and she 
and other leaders of the women’s rights party in the United 
States delivered thrilling harangues. It appears however that, 
although fthe demand for votes is still kept up by a certain 
class of American women, it is rather as a matter of form 
and in vindication of a principle than with a genuine and anxious 
desire that it should be successful. They seem to have come to 
the conclusion that, while they are logically bound to assert their 
equality in all respects with men, votes are of comparatively little 
consequence to them, and that they would perhaps be better with- 


out them. What they are most intent upon attaining is not so 


much political as social freedom. As one of them eloquently ex- 
presses it, ‘The old tyrannies are trembling for their power, not at 
the ballot-box, but at the fireside.” If they could only erase all 
traces of the Seventh Commandment from modern legislation, or 
at least from the social compact, they would be pretty well satis- 
fied. Mrs. Woodhull, for example, claims “an inalienable, con- 
stitutional, and natural right to love whom I may, to love for 
as long or as short a period as I can, and to change that love 
every day if I please.” Under these conditions Mrs. Woodhull 
has no objection to marriage, and until a few weeks since she 
and her two husbands—we are not quite sure whether we 
should not say, two of her husbands—made a happy trio in the 
same house. it appears that her first husband died on the 
6th of April, and a graceful “In Memoriam” from the bereaved 
widow, who has, however, still one husband at least left to 
console her, appears in the weekly paper which she edits 
and publishes. She is constrained to admit that “our former 
husband and later friend and brother ” was by no means a perfect 
character. ‘Certain unhappy habits of life, with peculiarities of 
constitution, placed a not indefinite tenure upon the extension of 
his physical life.” Dr. Woodhull, we gather, was too partial to the 
bottle; but then, as Mrs. Woodhull remarks, people are born to be 
what they are. Some re are constitutionally ards; others 
are constitutionally sober. “In either case there is neither merit 
nor dismerit (sic), since both are alike the result of circumstances 
and causes beyond individual control.” There is no use in 
struggling against fate. Mrs. Woodhull’s own case is a temark- 
able illustration of this, for her biographer states that her second 
marriage was decreed by “those spirits whom she is ever ready 
to follow, whether they lead her for discipline into the valley of 
the shadow of death, or for comfort into those ways of pleasant- 
ness which are paths of peace.” The dictates of the spirits, it may 
be observed, are always interpreted by Mrs. Woodhull herself. 
Colonel Blood, “the legal partner of a morally sundered marriage” — 
that is, he had a wile already but was tired of her—called on Mrs. 
Woodhull one day, and the instant she saw him she fell into a 
trance, during which she announced that his future destiny was to 
be linked with hers; and as he had no objection, so it was. After 
her divorce from Woodhull and marriage with Blood, she retained 
her first husband’s name, and she and her two spouses, and her 
children by the first marriage, all lived together, a happy and 
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united family. Dr. Woodhull, she says, felt the change severely, 
but “he was just enough to rejoice in knowing that the changed 
conditions offered a wider field of usefulness and happiness to us.” 
The Doctor, it is evident, took a broad view of things, and was of 
an unconventional type. 

Mrs. Woodhull confesses that at first, not being quite emanci- 

ted from old social prejudices, she rather shrank from having 
it known that she was keeping house with a couple of husbands. 
“Tt became a rod in the hands of unscrupulous persons, held 
in terror over our heads, to compel us to do their bidding, and 
most cruelly and unrelentlessly did they make use of it.” This, 
however, was only one of the trials reserved for all good and 
heroic people in this narrow-minded and uncharitable world; and 
she had the consciousness of her own moral elevation to sustain 
her, as well as the counsels of the spirits. But when, after the 
Doctor’s death, it was suggested that perhaps an inquest would 
be necessary, “ this,” Mrs. Woodhull acknowledges, “was almost 
more than we could philosophically accept.” It may be admitted 
that it is not agrieible to live in an atmosphere of suspicion of 
this kind, and we are afraid that Mrs. Woodhull can hardly say 
that her ways of pleasantness have been paths of peace. She 
appears, however, to have been exceptionally happy in finding 
a couple of husbands who took to each other with such frank 
and cordial affection as Dr. Woodhull and Colonel Blood, and 
who were so superior to worldly prejudices. “These two 
people,” she assures us, “were not rivals; they were brothers; 
and, in spite of all the attempts to make them enemies, they 
remained friends to the last; he who is still with us watching 
over the death-bed of him who has gone, with all the sleepless 
anxiety that danger imparts to those we love.” Mrs. Woodhull 
will not say that she does not care for the approval of the world, 
but she prefers that of her own conscience and of the spirits; 
and perhaps on the whole it is just as well for her own peace 
of mind that she should do so. She is described by one of her 
admirers as the best representative of aggressive ideas In America ; 
but very aggressive people find it difficult to command the good 
opinion of society, especially when their aggressions are of the 
peculiar kind in which Mrs. Woodhull delights. Even King 
Arthur found his “ white blamelessness” accounted blame, and 
a free-love heroine must not be surprised if the world does not 
all at once accept a mode of life which it has been accustomed 
to associate with harsh epithets as an embodiment of a highly 
superior kind of modesty and morality. It is diflicult for a 
lady to pose as Sappho in these days without exciting unplea- 
sant remarks. Indeed it appears to be one of the grievances 
of Mrs. Woodhull and her sisterhood that certain opprobrious 
names which we need not particularize are applied to women, 
while there are no sarap: goa | names to apply to loose men; 
and one of the clauses of a Bill which has been drafted by the 
women’s rights people, and which is published in Woodhull’s 
Weekly, makes it an offence to designate any woman by these 
disreputable names. In the meanwhile it is open to the women 
to invent any names they like, and to apply them to men. 

It is well known that nothing pays better than notoriety in 
America, and Mrs. Woodhull appears to have found it not unpro- 
fitable in her own case. She and one of her sisters carry on business 
as brokers; they have a weekly newspaper, which professes to be 
edited in one world and published in another ; and they also doa good 
business as lecturers and spirit-mediums. It is evident that Mrs. 
Woodhull has a good many irons in the fire, and when the first 
sorrow is over she may find it perhaps rather a relief, in the midst 
of such varied avocations, to have one husband the less to look after. 
Mrs. Woodhull’s journal is described as “a medley of politics, 
finance, free love, and the pantarchy ” ; and we find in the number 
before us some practical hints as to the free-love system. It is sug- 
gested that, as a matter of social convenience, it might be as well 
for free-love couples to give intimation to their friends and the 
public in some formal manner when a union is formed or dissolved. 
This regulation, it is urged, would be one of convenience only, and 
in no degree an oppressive abridgment of personal freedom. It 
would leave every person free to form a “marital alliance,” and 
equally free to dissolve it. In the same number there is a stirring 
appeal to women to take up the work of effete and useless Man. 

he poor creature, it seems, has done his part, and now he can 
only “move in a circle and repeat in his revolutions societary 
arrangements that have existed in the past.” It appears that “he 
has arranged sociéty in tho structural form after the pattern of 
the stellar compacts and their rocky fragments,’ and it has 
now become the business of women to “arrange it in organic 
form after the patterns of the plant world.” We gather that 
marriage as a limiting and enthralling institution is especially 
obnoxious to the plant world, and that one of the first things 
to be done is to get rid of it. Man, however, is not ex- 
pected to submit to the proposed changes without a struggle. 
“Tt is not in man’s aggressive nature,” the writer fears, “ to stop 
in a maddened revolutionary descent till he is at the bottom of 
the circle, drunk with blood and desolation; but on recovering 
from the stupor of desolation, he is ever ready again to ascend in 
the circle of progress to the summit of his capability.” If 
“ suitage,” whatever that may be, were substituted for marriage, 
the power of the bloodthirsty monster would be effectually con- 
trolled. We hardly know whether it is male ribaldry or mere 
quackery, but in another part of the journal a pamphlet is 
advertised, under the title of The Road to Power; Physical and 
Mental Regeneration,” which the author asserts to be “ priceless 
to wives and mothers, and such as are trying to be men.” Seeing 


what creatures men are, it might be imagined that it woulg 
a more beneficial process to make men feminine than to mk, 
women masculine. 
It would be absurd of course to attribute any deep or serigys 
influence to persons like Mrs. Woodhull, or to publications such 
as her weekly journal; but worthless straws will show how 
the wind blows, and the connexion between the free-love move. 
ment in America and the agitation for what are called women’s 
rights is too close and conspicuous not to be remarked. 
ever gloss may be put upon it, there is no getting rid of the 
fact that the cardinal principle underlying the demands which ay 
raised for a female franchise, for the legal independence of mary 
women, and so on, is simply that marriage shall cease to hg 
an absolute and permanent union in the sense in which jt 
has hitherto been understood, and that it shall be redugeg 
to a mere commercial partnership with limited liability. From 
this to free love is only a step, and not a very wide 
Under the new system a woman would he taught to regard her. 
self as a person with separate rights and interests from her hus. 
band ; the legal facilities which would be provided in order to 
enable her to assert her independence would supply a constant jp. 
centive to do so; and whenever any serious difference of opinion 
or quarrel arose, the minds of husband and wife would be tu 
not as at present in the direction of compromise and conciliation, 
but rather to immediate separation. When married people know 
that they must make the best of each other, they naturally try todo 
so; but if it were once to be understood that they have se 
interests and possessions, and a distinct legal existence, and that 
the only tie between them is a mere matter of commercial conye. 
nience, the natural consequence would be to destroy that unity of 
thought and sentiment upon which the permanent happiness of 
such a union so vitally depends. Of course, if personal con. 
venience is to be the ruling principle of marriage, it would 
seem to follow that a marriage should be dissolved when the 
convenience has ceased; and thus we get to Mrs. Woodhull’, 
theory that the duration of marriage should be measured solely 
by inclination, and that a woman has a right to take a ney 
husband every day if she likes, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II, 


HE statistics of the Exhibition yield some interesting data 
The works admitted are 245 in excess of the total number of 

last year ; in other words, this one hundred and fourth anniv 
shows a maximum never before approached. The tendency since 
the occupation of the new premises in Piccadilly has not u- 
naturally been to augment numbers in proportion to the increase 
in space; so cruel, indeed, is the disappointment when pictures 
are crowded out that liberal admission may be deemed an act of 
mercy. The only danger is lest the standard of excellence should 
be lowered. We are glad to say that this apprehension has proved 
groundless; in fact, the present collection presents the anomaly 
that while, on the one hand, the highest talent is exceptional, on 
the other, good average merit, save with a few Academicians and 
Associates, is all but universal. The unusually high average we 
ascribe to several causes. The first and chief is that member 
of the Academy are more moderately represented than heretofore. 
Fortunately they have not insisted on sending the full number of 
works permitted to them; out of forty Academicians and 
twenty-four Associates, only three reach the number of eight 
contributions, while twelve are satisfied with two, and eleven with 
one. ‘hus the much needed space is gained for the exceptional 
talent of new comers. Again the Exhibition profits by the general 
advance of art in the country at large; paucity of distinguished 
genius there may be, but of respectable talent, fairly well trained, 
there is an absolute plethora. And thus we may account for the 
anomalous fact this year presented for the first time, that with the 
increase in numbers the average standard has been raised. The 
statistics of the Exhibition, as we have said, afford data which 
point to interesting conclusions. The Academy is represented by 
only §8 contributors, while outsiders are present to the sur 
prising number of 861; the collection owes to the Academy 
194 works, but to outsiders it is indebted to the number of 
1,389 works. The Exhibition then is mainly an assemblage 
of outsiders. These facts, rightly considered, are the reverse of & 
reproach to the management. If the Academy be an oligarchy, it # 
at least not without that show of wisdom which can alone make the 
government of the few endurable to the many. The Academy ed 
portion to its power is subject to attack, and bold criticism te 
the benefit of a public and responsible body. We will not dwell now 
on faults which have been and are but too patent; our imme 
purpose is to point to the general spirit of fairness, and even ‘ 
generosity, which has marked the conduct of the Academy within 
the last few years. The success of the present Exhibition 18 2 
part the consequence; a large and influential chentéle } 
confidence; even the number of rejected pictures and of 
pointed aspirants gives the measure of that power to which “ 
the talents” pay willing tribute. Assuredly nothing succeeds like 
success. 

The present Exhibition proves the growing power of a school 
which for some years past has been struggling into life. Mr. 
Watts, R.A., Mr. Leighton, R.A., Mr. Poynter, A.R.A, Mr. 
Prinsep, Mr. Stanhope, Mr. W. B. Richmond, and Mr. Dicey, by 
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of subject as well as by treatment, tend to an elevation of 
thought, an ideality and abstraction, wholly foreign to the realism 
god naturalism to which the vast majority of our painters were 
committed @ few years back. Mr. Watts, who has justly been 
idered the father of the movement, exhibits his diploma work 
(658), taken from the story of Cain and Abel—“ My punishment 
is greater than I can bear.” Abel lies dead on the ground ; Cain is 
{riven out a fugitive on the face of the earth ; a devouring fire de- 
gends upon his head; furies in the heavens pour out vengeance. 
composition comes, as it were, in fervid heat from the artist’s 
imagination, and only by imagination can it be accepted and un- 
It is the victory of this all-potent faculty to make the 
present, to make distant scenes near at hand, to annihilate time 
sad apace, and to take the mind into the immediate presence of the 
Hence this bold composition essays to reconcile 
ant facts; two acts in the drama are brought into one—the 
time of Abel’s death and the sequel when “the Lord said unto 
Cain, Where is Abel thy brother?” The tragedy of the situation 
jg farther enhanced by the immediate and visible presence of 
divine vengeance personified by furies amid flames. The wild 
girit of Blake takes possession of the upper sky; the avenging 
indeed, might almost have been transferred literally from 
Biake's illustrations to the Book of Job. We also fancy we 
cap trace inspiration from the Greek drama and from classic 
marbles. The principles, indeed, expounded by Lessing in his 
Iaooom are here maintained. The Laocoon writhes in agony, but 
utters no shriek. Medea was not painted in the very act of 
murdering her children, but a few moments before or after; 
Ajax was not depicted raging among the herds, but meditative, 
and in such rest as is possible to unrest; and in like manner 
Mr, Watts has chosen the moment, not when the hand is raised 
or when the struggle of death is strong, but the after-time 
when dark remorse and black despair cloud the mind’s horizon, 
and the murderer goes forth bearing a burden which no one shall 
The picture is something more than time present; it has 
apast and a future; the imagination is carried forward to the 
lerness into which the figure rushes headlong. As to the 
execution, the painter does not rise above his habitual infirmity ; 
the conception is imperfectly carried out; lrere and there a figure 
seems little more than a torso; and altogether the work can only 
be accepted as a magnificent fragment. 

“The Lament of Ariadne” (498), by Mr. W. B. Richmond, is, 
of its kind, one of the most perfect and satisfactory works we 
have seen for many a year within the Academy. The grand figure, 
with head upturned in anguish, with arms impetuously thrown 
into the sky, and robe tossed = the storm, wanders on the wild 
shore desolate and in despair. The impersonation is as a statue en- 
dowed with life; it stands as nature idealized, as an individual 
made generic, and thus representative of humanity brought to 
extreme endurance. The work is inspired by the Greeks; thus 
the drapery, as in antique statues, is made to express onward 
movement ; it becomes as it were a vital and organic part of the 
figure, while the generic and even the execution, respond 
to the manner of ancient bas-reliefs and gems. But the praise 
given to this and other cognate creations must fall short of the 
superlative degree, inasmuch as the classic, like the medieval, 
revivals in the English school are little else than eclectic; 
parsons familiar with the history of art have no difficulty in 
telling the sources whence ideas are taken. ‘This eclecticism 

ially marks the scholastic and academic manner of Mr. 
leighton. The clue to his success, and perhaps also the secret 
of his shortcomings, is that he paints up to an idea, and that, the 
conception once settled, the sequence is carried out with relentless 
logic. Sometimes the motive, as in the grand pi ture of Alcestis, 
is passion; but now, in the “Summer Moon” (202), the ruling 
sentiment is repose. The governing line isa circle, itself the emblem 
of eternity; the figures are disposed in sleep, as in eternal rest, 
within the architectural segment; the arms and limbs repeat each 
other in composition, like the refrain of some plaintive chant; the 
” bird, wakes not the 

; stars are in the cool sky, and poppies lie upon the ground. 


repose is Mr. Dicey’s “Song of Solomon” (974). Two figures 
t have gone forth into 


contrasts. 

The most conspicuous failure in the Exhibition is Mr. Poynter's 
“Perseus and Andromeda” (505); conspicuous for size, situation, 
and subject, but a failure from lack of unity and governing purpose. 
Ih fact, this large gold frame does not contain one picture but 
three ; us, the , n, and Andromeda are severally isolated. 
The artist has in vain striven for links and lines of con- 
Nexlon in the hero’s ar and the monster’s tail; the 
Widely discursive materials hopelessly fall to pieces notwith- 
jet the effort to focus the composition on the dragon’s 
den, The subject has been so often treated that description is 

us; the chief novelty is that the dragon makes as much 
Splash and fuss in the water as a sea-serpent, and yet the creature 
no more power or terror than a stuffed stage property in a 


Christmas extravaganza. A dragon when well put ther is a 
noble beast; witness Turner’s awe-moving dragon in the Garden 
of Hesperides. The picture was near being saved by Andromeda, 
a lovely creation conceived in the fine — of Greek art, which 
recalls the artist’s admirable rendering of the character two 

ago. Itis needless for us to pay tribute to the signal abilities 
of Mr. Poynter, inasmuch as the present breakdown is merel 
a case of talent misapplied. Mr. Prinsep’s “ Penelope” (225 
is not without grandeur and colour. The figure is statuesque, 
and yet is embued with the life, the passion, and the suffer- 
ing patience of a woman. The of anguish, the 
burden of distress, are finely rendered; and in the tone and 
execution are to be admired the delicately-wrought folds and. 
the opalescent greys in the white robe thrown into relief by a 
richly coloured background, The style of Mr, Prin 
admits of no surrender; it is independent as it is powerfi 
The hangers have once more denied a favourable position to 
the student work of Mr. Stanhope, and we cannot altogether blame 
them. The theme here chosen, “Cephalus and Procris” (270), . 
was comparatively early in entering Italian art; Piéro di Cosimo in 
the fifteenth century was much given to mythology, of which we 
have pleasing illustration in an eccentric but fascinating com 
sition, “The Death of Procris,” in our National Gallery. e 
take it to be the misfortune of Mr. Stanhope that his style is 
neither ancient nor modern; he aims at incompatibilities; his 
landscape is large, and yet his figures are too large for his land- 
scape; then his figures are at once graceful and awkward ; again, 
as we have indicated, in certain passages the old masters are 
present, and then suddenly intrudes some anomalous trait of the 
nineteenth century. Our classic revivalists tread hazardous paths, 
and unless they take heed to their steps, instead of gaining the 
hill-top, they may find themselves in the ditch beneath ; so true is 
it that there is but one step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous. 

The false and downward steps which land artists in contempt 
or oblivion it were well to hide from observation. It seems, how- 
ever, to be the supreme privilege of painters to cling to the very 
last to the hope of immortality. And such hope forlorn it is the 
special function of the Academy to sustain; though youth 
may be blighted, age shall be blessed. “The Streamlet” (213) 
is a name used by Mr. H. W. Pickering, R.A., for a care- 
fully painted female nude; yet such a study would not in the 
year 1872 obtain for a scholar entrance to Burlington House 
or South Kensington. Another curiosity and anachronism in its 
way is the diploma work “deposited in the Academy on the elec- 
tion as Academician” of Mr. Frost, R.A. This “Nymph and 
Cupid ” (126) might reach the ideal of “ beautiful for ever” ; or, 
to speak more critically, we might say that if Canova’s weakest 
models were turned into wax, and then well rouged like a barber’s 
block, the perfect work we now gaze on would be nearly realized. 
Mr. O’Neil’s “ Minna and Brenda” (228) we will not venture to 
criticize, ly because the work for itself, and also because 
the painter has publicly expressed himself averse to criticism. As 
the Associate longest on the list, with the exception of Mr. Thor- 
burn, he still awaits his reward at the hands of the Academy. We 
must apologize for naming pictures which by common consent are 
passed over in silence. But this painful duty we owe to the men 
of promise who year after year are kept outside the door of the 
Academy ; an unworthy inmate cherished means a worthy aspirant 
excluded, a despicable picture hung means a deserving work 
ousted. 


REVIEWS. 


JONES'S CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT OF BRITAIN.* 


C= a somewhat long and cumbrous title Major Jones has 
succeeded in producing a very sound and useful little book. 
In spite of the modest disclaimers of his preface, he has really 
given us a brief history of the period from the first English in- 
vasion of Britain to the close of the Norman Conquest, founded, 
if not on the original authorities themselves, at any rate on the 
best modern works which have illustrated the subject. We don’t 
think Major Jones need have been frightened at Boeda and the 
Chronicle, but it is at any rate a distinct proof of the advance of 
sound historical ideas when a — account of our earlier annals 
is drawn from the researches of Sir Francis Palgrave, Mr. Kemble, 
and Mr. Freeman. Its author has not only read books like The 
Savons in England or The English Commonwealth, but he has 
understood what he read, and he has the additional merit of 
expressing his conclusions in a simple and manly way. The fault 
of the book as a history of our early kings is precisely what Major 
Jones’s frank disclaimer of any acquaintance with original sources 
might lead us to expect. The tgne is throughout modern. We never 
feel the air—so to say—of the time itself. The wild bursts of 
barbaric cruelty or barbaric self-devotion, the instances of profound 
reverence, deepening on the one side into a tender religion, on the 
other into a degrading superstition, which break so oddly the 
prosaic entries of the Chronicle or crowd the picturesque pages of 


* Considerations on the Military and Political Events accompanying the 

and Settlement of the Island of Britain by the Saxons, Danes, 

and Normans, With an Introductory Chapter on the Occupation of the 

Island by the Romans. By mp Per Prime Jones, 7th Surrey Rifle 
Volunteers, late sth Fusiliers, : Bemrose & Son. 1872. 
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he picture is almost too perfect ; the melody is without a single ee 
discord ; the execution is smooth as a finely cut cameo; 
and, as in a cameo or Greek bas-relief, the figures lie on one plane. f= 
Another work which recommendsitself by refinement, symmetry, and ; 
the vineyard. = drawing is careful, the tone tender, the colour I 
subdued by a silvery haze common in the French school of Hamon. 
The — as it now hangs wants force; indeed, a treatment 
thus delicately attuned is sure to suffer under the rude ordeal of : 
our English exhibitions, which run into violence and seek effects ; 
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Beda, are all absent. The actual life of those early ages, all its 
higher enthusiasms or baser corruptions, nowhere meets us. We 
never see the “ angel faces” in the Roman market, or the thanes 
dying in a ring round their lord, or the missionary preaching in 
the waste, or the slaves dragged for export to the port of Bristol. 
Based as it is on modern works, whose principal aim was that of 
explaining the political side of English history, Major Jones’s 
little work is simply political. But it is far from being a 
servile copy of the authorities on which it is founded. Scattered 
a the book we find evidences of original thought, which 
are often singularly to the purpose. Its author seizes at once the 
cardinal distinction between the barbaric invasions of Britain and 
of the Roman provinces of the Continent, and the inference he 
draws from it is one of some interest :— 


In taking a retrospective view of this great struggle, two facts ae og 
strike us. The protracted and gallant resistance made by the Britons, so 
different from the behaviour of the other provinces of the Empire; and the 
stern determination of the Invaders, backed by their ever increasing 
numbers. For had the attacks been made, as some have supposed, by mere 
bands of adventurers, however large, such victories as those gained by the 
Britons must have driven them into the sea. 

Had the event been different, had the Britons submitted with but slight 
resistance, or had the Saxons been repulsed, the whole course of modern 
history would have been ary oer In the former case we should have seen 
another image of France and Spain, a country of Teutonic Lords and Celtic 
Serfs, with perhaps another Norman Duchy in the Northern corner of the 
Island ; in the latter we should have had a second Ireland, as she existed 
before the English Conquest. But in both cases the course of the world 
would have been very different. Constitutional liberty would not have 
existed, or would have appeared only in this nineteenth century; the 
dominion of the sea would have belonged to Spain, and the Western world 
would have been the inheritance of priests and Jesuits, ruling over the 
degenerate descendants of Spanish and Portuguese adventurers. 


It is in its mili remarks, however, that the especial value of 
this little book really consists. 


comments on the wars of this early time are out of place. On 
the contrary, we have often wished that some one thoroughly 
acquainted with tactics and strategy would devote himself to the 
numberless military problems of our history. When Major Jones 

ints out that the Danish army, “by their sudden seizure of 

hippenham, cut off the eastern parts of Alfred’s kingdom, Kent, 
Sussex, and Hampshire, from all communication with the western 
part,” or adds that “ Wiltshire is a particularly open country 
titted for the rapid movement of ” the Danish horse,“ so that all 
attempts of detached bodies of the Saxons to pass and join their 
king would be certain to be frustrated,” he explains the great his- 
toric difficulty of Alfred’s sudden prostration, and of his refuge in 
the Isle of Athelney. It throws a new a on Alfred’s genius 
when we find a soldier pronouncing his later campaign against 
Hastings “the earliest example of a really scientific warfare in 
Northern Europe since the overthrow of the Roman Empire.” 
The great principles of war, indeed, are as simple as they are great, 
and we quite agree with Major Jones in his conviction that they 
were as present to the mind of a man of genius in the ninth cen- 
tury as in the nineteenth; but it is only by such a careful analysis 
as he has given us of Alfred’s operations that we can dissipate the 
ordinary notion of all early struggles being mere “ battles of kites 
and crows.” 

The first warlike operation, however, in the course of our na- 
tional history which can be said to have been preserved with any- 
thing like detail is the invasion and victory of William the Con- 

ueror. It is odd enough that in the novel which he wrote on 
the subject Sir Charles Napier never seems to have discerned the 
startling: difficulties which surround the account of William’s 
landing, of Harold’s march, or the battle between the two rivals 
for the throne, and it is only here and there that we are aided by 
Major Jones. But wherever he does aid us, the help is real 
enough. As in all early accounts of military operations, the first 


difficulty is that of numbers. The “fifty” or “sixty thousand | 


men” given by William’s chaplain have been accepted by our 
historian, and apparently even by Mr. Freeman though not with- 
out protest; and yet, as Major Jones remarks, “ if the number of 
ships which carried them is correctly given at seven hundred and 
ninety-four, each ship must have had on board nearly a hundred 
soldiers, exclusive of the crew, horses, stores, arms, Xc., a fact 
hardly credible.” But surely even this is more credible than the 
facts which precede and follow the passage of the Channel. 
Nothing can Se more exact than the account which William’s 
biographer gives us of the embarkation and landing of the army ; 
but with Mr. Kinglake’s account of the Crimean expedition fresh 


in our memories, is it possible to believe that 60,000 men, or a | 


third of that number, were fairly embarked in less than twelve 


hours, or that an army which had only appeared off the beach of | 


Pevensey on the morning of Thursday, the 28th of September, 
was not only landed, but thoroughly equipped, and able to march 
on Hastings by the zgth? The smaller size of the medieval 
transports would no doubt greatly,tacilitate both operations, but 
we should have been glad had Major Jones examined the 
question from a soldier's point of view. He is naturally startled 
with the statement as to Harold’s march. ‘“ A Saxon thane saw 
the landing of the Normans on the 28th September, and instantly 
started to convey the news to the King. He may have found him 
at York on the Ist or 2nd of October. The battle of Hastings 
was fought on the 14th ; therefore Harold must have accomplished 
the whole distance, allowing for his five or six days’ halt in 
London, in a week, being at the rate of seven-and-thirty miles a 
day, as a march “one of the most wonderful on record.” If, 


We are very far from thinking | 
that the apology of the preface is needed, or that a soldier's | 


however, we accept Mr. Freeman’s conjecture that Harold hasteneg 
from York simply with his “ hus-carls,” who may haye 
mounted, his own march presents no special difficulties; but the 
presence of soldiers from York and Somerset at Senlac implies q 
rate of marching wholly without parallel in modern experience, 
It is true that the great Roman roads were no doubt in far bette 
condition than any English road up to the close of the eighteenth 
century ; but they can hardly have been better than the F 
highways of our own day, across which the Crown Prince, pushj 
by forced marches to the great conflict of Sedan, hardly exceed 
fifteen miles a day in actual progress. In his criticism of Harold’, 
strategy before Senlac Major Jones appears to us perfectly just, 
He condemns his march to the coast as a grave military error ;— 

The defender of a country invaded from the sea has no business whatever 
to seek his enemy on the coast. The hostile fleet is a moveable base, and he 
may, while proceeding to one point, find the invaders landed at another, ang 
placed between him and the country he has to defend. It is true that 
William was already landed, but still nothing was to be gained by inter. 
cepting him near the sea. The two reasons given by historians for Harold's 
proceedings will neither of them hold water. The first is, that he hoped to 
surprise the Normans ; but an army chietly composed of cavalry, under 
such a general as William, is notto be caught in that manner. The second 
reason is equally untenable—namely, that Harold could not sit still and 
see the country entrusted to him ravaged and ruined by an enemy ; while 
in reality the whole country between Pevensey and Reigate was one dense 
forest, in which the Normans could have done little or no mischief, had ¢ 
so attempted. . . Had Harold halted on the hills at Pluckley, behing 
Ashford, he would not only have gained time to augment and discipline his 
new levies, but he would have cut off William from the coast road, which 
he afterwards took; it being impossible, previous to a battle, either to have 
attacked Dover, in the near neighbourhood of the English army, or to have 
passed between them and the force stationed in the town. William woald 
consequently have been constrained to seek Harold by marching his 
body of horse through the woods of the Andred’s Wald, at least a two days’ 
march, with little or no provisions to be obtained. When the enemy wag 
found, he must be then attacked, posted on a line of heights almost impreg- 
nable, and where cavalry would have been nearly unserviceable. 


In the same judicious way Major Jones points out that it was 
only the absence of light troops and missile weapons on the 
English side which enabled William “to attack a palisaded posi- 
tion with an army chiefly cavalry.” The Norman horse were able 
to ride close up to the entrenchments, aud in the end to push 
their way through the breaks in them. We wonder, however, 
that while commenting on the first English battle in which the 
bow played a principal part, a soldier should have omitted to 
notice the use of that weapon. Considering its deadly effect in 
the later stage of the battle, it is one of the most puzzling of the 
problems connected with Senlac why we hear nothing of the Norman 
bowmen during the earlier attacks on the stockade. Onthequestion 
of the sudden disappearance of both the English and the Norman 
fleets Major Jones is as much at sea as other people. The English 
ships, which had been masters of the sea through the summer, had 
undoubtedly returned to London when the army which had been 
guarding the coast broke up before Stamford Bridge; but their re- 
appearance in the Channel after William’s landing would have 
made his position a highly perilous one. William’s own fleet, 
however, becomes equally invisible as soon as its work of trans- 

ort = over, and we hear nothing of it in his operations against 
ondon. 

In his general account of the designs and conduct of William 
Major Jones has trodden faithfully enough in the footsteps of Mr. 
Freeman, buthis view of one event in the course of it is so differ. 
ent from that which Mr. Freeman has adopted as to be worth 
notice. The oath which William extorted trom Harold while in 
his power is one of the standing problems of the story of the 
Conquest; but the solution which is here suggested isa novel, and 
rather a startling, one. Mr. Freeman takes it for granted that at 
the time of Harold’s presence in Normandy his designs on the 
English throne must have been notorious to William and the 
world. It is quite possible, however, to take the contrary for 
granted, and to believe with Major Jones that “the affair was 
considered between them in a friendly spirit ” :— 

It would naturally take this aspect. No male descendant of the House of 
Cerdic now remained except a child, and the English had often set aside the 
claims of children. Since the deaths of Harold and Hardicanute, none of 
the kindred of the Great Canute had advanced any claim, save an abortive 
one by Magnus of Norway, to which no one paid attention. The parties 
would, therefore, behold the Kingdom of England in danger of being with- 
out a ruler, for Harold, though certain movements of ambition may have 
stirred within him, must have been aware that no King had ever been 
chosen save one of the House of Cerdic or of the blood Royal of Denmark. 
Now William, although his countrymen had become, what we term, 


: Frenchified, must still have felt that he was a Northman and the son of a 


Northman, of the kindred of Ingwar and Hastings, of Sweyn and Canute. 
He was, moreover, a cousin to the reigning King of the country. 

He had seen the rule of the Danish monarchs accepted by the whole 
people, and conducted peaceably and prosperously. And what more pro- 


bable than that the nation, both Danes and English, would accept him, of 


| the same stock as the one, and related by marriage and friendship with the 


other. 


On this theory Harold may have been perfectly sincere in the 
promise which he made to aid in William’s election. All that the 
Conqueror claimed, it must be remembered, was the right of pre 
senting himself, in virtue of Edward’s recommendation, a3 @ 
candidate for the throne, and in such a case Harold’s support’ 


would have been invaluable. Reflections of this sort at any rate 
prove that, while steadily following in the main lines marked out 
tor him by the best modern historians, Major Jones is no mere 
servile follower. He thinks while he reads, and his thoughts are, a8 
a rule, very sensible and suggestive. 

The book is, on the whole, so genuine and accurate thet 
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— may pass lightly over its occasional blunders. The law of 
Canute, oF the canons of Councils, which at a later time forbade 
worship of sun, moon, river, or trees, afford no basis 
for the “very curious fact that in remote and out-of-the-way 
comers of the island Druidism long partially survived.” Nature- 
worship is the most universal, as it is the most primary, of 
qi] forms of faith, and as popular with the Teuton as with the Celt. 
We do not know why “ Myrena-rice” is construed “ the wooded 
date” (we suppose from some supposed etymological connexion of 
the wood with “mirk” or “mirky”) instead of the “mark” or 
porder-state. A look at Boeda would have corrected Major Jones's 
impression that “ of Redwald or the time of his death hardly 
gything is known.” We know him at any rate as the contriver 
of an ingenious compromise between Christianity and heathendom, 
ys well as the protector of Eadwine and the conqueror of 
Althelforth in the battle of the Idle. We regret that after Mr. 
Freeman’s examination of the question Major Jones should still 
adopt the Northern Saga as an historic authority for the battle of 
Stamford Bridge. These, however, are mistakes of an ordinary 
grt; but there is one topic on which the author of this little book 
fings history and common sense to the winds. The Picts have 
heen stumbling-blocks to many writers before Major Jones, but 
amidst all the queer hypotheses that they have suggested to 
ueer brains we cannot remember one quite so queer as that which 
he has presented to us. We will not dispute with him as to their 
expulsion from the Cimbrian Chersonese “by the advancing 
Teutons,” for the very simple reason that neither Pict nor Teuton 
have been good enough to tell us anything about it, but we rub 
our eyes With amazement at their conduct when they arrived in 
Britain :— 

They next spread themselves into the South-Western parts of the present 
kingdom of Scotland, where, after the departure of the,Romans, they founded 
the Regnum Cambrense, or kingdom of Strath Clwyd. 

There is little doubt that the language of the Picts, was Welsh; and it 

forms one of the most curious puzzles of the times of which we treat, that, after 
the withdrawal of the Romans, the most prominent characters in the island 
have Welsh names, and that the Welsh language is so largely intermixed 
with Latin words, although we have no reliable evidence of the existence of 
Cymraeg tribes in South Britain, during the period of the Roman 
dominion, 
Of the meaning of this wonderful paragraph we have not the 
faintest idea. hat Strath Clwyd was on one side the Forth of 
Clyde and Pictland on the other we take to be pretty certain ; 
and as there are only two Pictish words preserved to us, and 
those have not the least similarity to the tongue of the Cymry, we 
don’t know how the Pictish tongue can be undoubtedly Welsh, 
sve in the broad sense in which everything is Welsh which is 
not English. Not only did “ Cymraeg tribes” exist in Britain 
under the Romans, but no other tribes did; and why Welsh 
people having, Welsh names should be a “curious puzzle” to Major 
ones is simply a curious puzzle to us. But, after all, a very sane 
man may be allowed a temporary outbreak of lunacy over the 
Picts, and we should be sorry if our readers took their notion of 
the book from this wonderful extract. It is really a very sensible 
and useful little work, and if its author will only spell English 
names in an English and not Latin way, and discard the silly term 
of “ Saxon” when he is talking of Englishmen, we shall be glad 
to welcome him again as a writer of English history, 


POSEIDON. 


fig little mythological study marks a stage in human 
development the exact likeness of which we do not remember 
tohave lighted on before. We are perfectly familiar with the 
sect who, living outwardly in scientific times, do yet live inwardly 
in pree-scientific; who study their Bryant and believe in their 
Cuthites as if scientific mythology had never appeared at all. 
We are familiar too with the sect represented by that wonderful 
Mr. Kavanagh whose philological work we reviewed some time 

, the sect who know that there are scientific writers, and 
who know what the scientific writers have said, but who maintain 
that the scientific writers are all wrong, and that they themselves 
alone are right. Then there is a third sect, of whom we do not 
venture to say that they know what scientific writers have said, but 
who quote them with great respect and professed agreement, and 
yet go and maintain some doctrine which is utterly inconsistent 
with all scientific teaching. Mr. Gladstone, when he wrote his 
Homeric studies, was not wholly untouched by this state of mind. 
He had read, and he several times quotes, Professor Max Miiller’s 
famous Oxford Essay, but he went and set forth his own amazing 
theogonies all the same. Professor Rawlinson too professed a firm 

fin Comparative Philology,and then wentand thought that the 
French dame might have something to do with some Lycian or 
Fo, omg or dav. We do not enlargeon the kindred derivation of 
lady, becausean Ancient History Professor is surely bound to under- 
stand Latin, while we fancy that he is in wo way bound to under- 
stand English, But Mr. Robert Brown, Junior, does not belong 
exactly to any of these schools. He has plainly read several of the 
Sclentific writers, and we think that he has understood them. He 

quite got beyond the stage when people think that the object of 


* Poseidén: a Link between Semite, Hamite, and Aryan. Being an 
Pm a to Trace the Cultus of the God to its Sources, with Illustrations of 
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Comparative Philology is to prove that Greek is derived from 
Sanscrit. He seems tous fully to grasp what the Solar theory is, 
and he makes criticisms on some of its most thoroughgoing 
form which we venture to think are not wholly wide of the 
mark. He fights vigorously against Mr. Cox on several points, 
but he has clearly read his Aryan Mythology, and he pronounces it 
to be a “ truly great work.” Inshort, he draws a distinction which 
is a not an unreasonable one. He is ready to go as far as Pro- 
fessor Miiller, but not so far as Mr. Cox. bee with all this, he 
off into a vast deal of Oriental talk, both of the wild and of the 
heavy variety, which is quite inconsistent with any scientific 
method. He not only quotes Professor Rawlinson, Mr. Fergusson, 
and Mr. Isaac Taylor, but he goes to Mr. Causland, who writes 
about “Sermons in Stones ” and “ Builders of Babel,” and he even 
quotes as “ingenious” a frantic book called the Two Babylons 
which we reviewed many years back, and the object of which is 
to — that the worship of the Roman Church is the “ worship 
of Nimrod and his wife.” ‘We are not quite sure whether he ever 
— Bryant, but he is deep in Gale’s Court of the Gentiles. 
Ve do not think that he ever talks about the Cuthites, 
but to the unsophisticated Aryan mind, “ Aithiopes or Cushites, 
backed by Hyksos, Phoenicians, and Philistines, are nearly as 
frightful. He has so much to say about Hamites and things 
Hamitic that for a moment we looked forward to being benumbed 
or electrified by a “ polarization of religious consciousness,” or to 
being left hopelessly floundering in “ the deposit of Sinism.” 
These fears, we are happy to say, proved vain. But we are sorry 
to add that on one crucial point we have weighed Mr. Brown in 
the balance and have found him wanting. He is not at all positive, 
still less is he savage, but he would clearly be well pleased to 
make out Irish round towers to be something else Trish 
round towers. We also think that we have once or twice 
seen signs of that odd failure in scholarship by which some people, 
in trying to make out derivations for Greek words, bring the 
ending into the etymological process as well as the root. On the 
other hand, Mr. Brown fully grasps the fact that Greek and English 
are kindred tongues, and that an Englishman hasa full right to get 
at Greek without going through Latin, Indeed he goes further 
than any one whom we have yet seen in spelling Greek names 
Greek-fashion—a process in which, while admiring his daring, 
we have not always daring enough of our own to follow him. 

What Mr. Brown’s view of the God Poseidén really is we 
should perhaps know more clearly if his small book were still 
smaller, and if Poseidén were not so long put out of sight by 
illustrations of the Hyksos, Phcenicians, Aithiopes or Cushites, 
and Philistines. The Kyklépes are more in their place in a dis- 
cussion on the father of Polyphémos. But we gather that Poseidén 
started from Chaldea and got into Greece by way of Pheenicia, 
Philistia, and Libya; that he is the same as Dagon and Oannes; 
and we get a hint that, though we must not “hastily conclude” 
that Mr. Brown regards Poseidén as “absolutely representing 
the patriarch Noah,” yet he wishes to point out the strong 
connexion between the two. For Mr. Brown, who thinks that 
“ the Natural Phenomena Theory ” is “ admirably useful,” thinks 
that “the Euémeristic Theory” is “admirably useful” also, and 
that “ to ignore the merits of either, and mere rnd to depend 
wholly on the other, must necessarily be productive of serious 
error in many instances.” And we get into a t deal more 
about “ Aun” and “ Dag-aun” and “ Sid-aun” and “ Hoa-Ana,” 
and we are told, on the authority of Professor Rawlinson, that 
“there are no means of strictly determining the precise meaning 
of the word Hoa in Babylonian.” This strikes us as exceedingly 
likely ; but we shake our heads a bit when the Professor and 
Mr. Brown ask leave to connect—only “ provisionally,” to be sure 
—the Babylonish word of which they do not know the meaning 
“with the Arabic Hiya, which is at once ‘life’ and ‘serpent,’ ” 
and when they go on, “on very strong grounds” attested by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, but of whose nature we hear nothing, to 
“connect Hia or Hoa with the serpent of vig me with “ para- 
disiacal tradition,” and what not. We are old fogies enough to 
have scruples about the process of “ provisionally connecting” a 
word in one language which we do not understand with a word 
in some other language which we do, It is at least not a re- 
ceived practice among Aryan scholars, though doubtless Hamites 
and Scyths are privileged above us. It is perhaps worth mention- 
ing that it is just at this stage, when Mr. Brown’s head is full of 
Aun and Hoa, and Professor Rawlinson and the Euémeristic 
theory, that he quotes the Two Babylons with evident respect. 

‘All this points to a very odd state of mind. Itis a sort of thing 
which we are perfectly used to when it stands by itself, but we are 
not used to it when it comes¢n company with the amount of real 
scholarship and criticism which Mr. Brown shows in other 

laces. His malady would seem to be local; he is like those 

cottish antiquaries who scatter to the winds the follies of their 
Irish or Cornish brethren, and then go home and hug themselves in 
the possession of the real Latin epitaph of a grandson of Woden. 
But out of all this Mr. Brown has somehow to prove that Poseidén 
was not by birth a Greek, or even an Aryan, God, and that his 
original calling was not that of a God of the Sea. His connexion 
with the horse, with the bull, with the Kyklépes, with the walls 
of Ilios, is brought to show that he was not in his first origin 
watery. His name Poseidén or Potidas proves nothing; it is in 
vain to show his connexion with the root zor or oc, for that root 
means “to drink,” and what is wanted is to prove his connexion 


with sea-water, which nobody drinks. Yet somehow in the course 
| of his travels he has got mixe1 up with personages sacred and 
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profane, who are most of them of a somewhat watery nature. We 
can hardly bring ourselves to think of the patriarch Noah except 
in connexion with the Flood, and the idol Dagon is surely a fishy, 
and therefore by implication a watery, being. But we confess that 
to find out the nature of Poseidén by going even to Noah and 
—much more then to the lonish personage the precise 
meaning of whose name Professor Rawlinson has no means of 
strictly determining—is one of those inquiries which are far too 
subtle for our faculties. "We must be content to stick to arguments 
which we can understand; and to us it seems that, if we are not 
allowed to look on Poseidén as a genuine Greek God of the Sea, 
we must strike out Apollo and Démétér from the roll of the 
Olympian Privy Council, and—we half shrink from writing it— 
depose Zeus himself without having so much as Dinos to play the 
of a divine Henry of Lancaster. The position of all four in 
the Hellenic mythology is exactly the same. Mr. Brown brings 
in the elder sea-god Néreus as an argument against the claims of 
Poseidén. And we do not deny that, to the conservative minds of 
the Eumenides or of the Ocean-nymphs in the Prométheus, 
Poseidén might well seem to be a usurper of the rights of Néreus. 
Bat then he is simply one of the many young gods who had 
lately arisen, and who had so irreverently trampled down the old 
ones. If we wished to be particular, we might even say that the 
word calixmdZouc, which the venerable representatives of past 
time apply to the doings of the new generation, would have a 
special propriety if applied to the creator of the horse. But 
how the whole of these intrusive deities must stand or 
fall together. Néreus and Poseidén are like other people, only 
instances of a law. Almost throughout the Greek mytholog 
we see a tendency to provide each element with a twofold ruler ; 
there is an elder God, of a more purely physical and elementary 
kind, who hardly reaches to the dignity of a person, and who, 
though doubtless entitled to appear in the General Assembly on 
Olympus, has xo place as a member of its inner Council. Such 
earlier deities are Ouranos, Gaia, Hélios, and Néreus; they are 
hardly persons, they are hardly to be distinguished from the 
physical objects over which they preside. Alongside, or rather 
over and above, each of these is a younger deity, whose personality 
is much more distinct, and who throws the elder power into the 
shade, without wholly depriving him either of his being or of his 
divinity. Zeus stands in this relation to Ouranos, Démétér to 
Gaia, Phoebus Apollo to Hélios, and it isnot unlikely that Aidés, 
the lord of the lower world of men, properly stands in the same 
relation to Tartarus, the lord of the under world, or the under 
world itself, not of men, but of Gods. Now, unless we have 
Poseidén to fill the same with regard to Néreus, our 
series is left sadly incomplete. It is not for us to say how 
Zeus, Apollo, and Démétér came in this way to supplant 
Ouranos, Hélios, and Gaia. We only say that, however it 
was, Poseidén supplanted Néreus in the same way, and that, 
if Poseidon is to be deprived of his rights as being a Libyan 
or Philistine stranger, the same measure of disfranchisement 
must be dealt out to Zeus, Démétér, and Apollo. And the 
thought that Apollo, the very lord of light and sweetness and 
culture, could anyhow come to be branded as a Philistine, really 
overpowers us. And the difficulty about Poseidén having to do 
with matters which do not seem quite in his line as lord of the 
sea is met by exactly the same difficulty in the case of Apollo. 
No sound mythologist can doubt that Apollo was at first the sun, 
as he again became at last. Yet Apollo is engaged in many 
matters which seem to have as little to do with his duties as lord 
of the sun as any of the doings of Poseidén have to do with his 
duties as lord of the sea. As for his relation to the horse, when 
we remember the yd-hengestas of our own Chronicles and the 
white horses of O'Donoghue in the sister island, when we re- 
member how many poets have likened waves to horses and horses 
to waves, ships to horses and horses to ships, the connexion be- 
tween the horse and the God of the sea seems to us the most 
natural thing in the world, even without asking whether trzog, 
equus, aqua, our own eoh and our own ea, have etymologically any- 
thing to do with one another. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD ELGIN.* 


Fs not often that a reader wishes to hear more of a biograpner; 
but the self-restraint which Mr, Walrond has shown in editing 
the Letters and Journals of Lord Elgin leaves something of this 
effect on the mind. The few sentences of connecting narrative, and 
the still fewer sentences of comment, might have been made more 
numerous with real benefit to the object of the book. A writer 
who knows how to bring out the lesson of many pages of corre- 
spondence in a word or two might well have use fis power with 
less reserve. As it is, Mr. Walrond’s part in the work is a model 
to be held up for imitation. Lord Elgin’s life lends itself to this 
mode of treatment. It is marked off into three distinct divisions— 
Canada, China, and India—and in each the materials are of a kind 
which tell their own tale. As regards the first, the years from 
1847 to 1854 are ry remote enough to deprive despatches 
and official letters of that resemblance to a thue-book which 
attaches to them while the circumstances of their origin are 
fresher in recollection. During his two expeditions to China Lord 
Elgin kept an almost daily journal for Lady Elgin. It is not 
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quite clear why more use was not made of this latter source of 
information for the first half of his short life m India. It y, 
have been interesting to learn how Indian facts impressed 
Elgin when they first presented themselves before his eyes, ang 
what were the observations on which the views expressed in more 
formal correspondence were originally founded. Mr. Wal 
mentions, however, that, as his first hot season in Calcutta’ went 
“his journal contains more and more frequent notices of the 
pressive heat of the weather and its effects upon his own health” 
“TI do not think,” Lord Elgin says in one place, that the doctor 
“is particularly proud of the way in which I am bearing up agaj 
this oppressive and depressive season”; and it is possible that this 
foreshadowing of the end which was to come scarcely a year later 
may have made his observations less quick, or his records of what 
he saw less full. But there is abundant material in what My, 
Walrond has actually printed to secure for Lord Elgin that 
familiar recognition among those who come after him which he 
“was prevented by the — circumstances of his public course 
from enjoying among his contemporaries.” An intimate friend 
said of him after his death, that his distinguishing characteristig 
was disinterestedness; “he seemed utterly incapable of pm 
garding any subject except with a view to the interest, 
of his country.” The form in which this disinterestednegg 
showed itself was one which is especially rare in modem 
political life. He never sought to escape responsibility, Hig 
argument always was, If I make a mistake, the blame and all the 
other consequences will fall upon me; if I leave it to be made 
some one else, the blame and the other consequences may fall on 
the Government which I represent. The most conspicuous instance 
of this quality is his conduct in Canada in 1849. A Bill had been 
introduced in the Assembly to give compensation to persons whos 
property had been wantonly destroyed by persons acting in sup 

of the authorities during the rebellion of 1837 and 1338, This 
Bill gave great offence to the Canadian Tories, although something 
of the kind had been rendered inevitable by their own policy 
when in power. When the Bill had passed through the Canadian 
Parliament, a number of petitions were addressed to Lord Elgi 
praying him to reserve it for the consideration of the Home 
Government. The question was an important one, for it con 
cerned the payment of compensation to rebels on what might be 
treated as merely technical grounds, and many men would have 
seen in this fact a sufficient reason for handing over the decision 
of it to a superior authority. By so doing Lord Elgin might 
have avoided an amount of pty | which exposed him to 
danger of life and limb. He would not have been greeted with 
showers of stones when he drove through the streets of Mon 

or have had afterwards to choose between keeping away from the 
city and entering it at the cost of civil bloodshed. But by so doing 
Lord Elgin would have preferred his own comfort to the interests 
of England, and where the issue was thus clear he made no 
attempt to disguise it from himself. “I considered,” he 
“that by reserving the Bill I should only cast on Her Majesty 
and Her Majesty’s advisers a responsibility which ought to rest 
on my own shoulders.” It was certain that the act of giving his 
assent to this Bill would be misrepresented at home; it was not 
impossible that the English Government might disapprove what 
he had done. But Lord Elgin felt assured that the bill must in 
the end become law, and that whoever was the instrument of its 
becoming law would be exposed to great obloquy. An unpopular 
step had to be taken, and it was better that it should be taken by 
the Governor than by a Minister who would be supposed b7 the 
Canadian populace to be merely the mouthpiece of the Queen's 
personal will. 

In this case Lord Elgin accepted responsibility when it brought 
with it physical discomfort and annoyance. At a later period he 
accepted responsibility when it involved still greater self-denial. 
When Lord Elgin determined to lend to Lord Canning, for the 
suppression of the mutiny in India, the troops which had been 
| exe him for the purposes of his mission in China, he condemned 

imself tosix months of tedious inaction, andrisked the successof the 
work which he had just taken in hand. As it happened, the sacrifice 
wasappreciated, becausethe resultshowed how necessary it had been. 
But if things in India had turned out differently,and Lord Canning’s 
request had proved to have been prompted by exaggerated fears, Lord 
Elgin might have been told that it was no business of his to do 
Lord Canning’s work, and that the Government expected its emis- 
saries to obey orders even when their own judgment led them to 
think that those orders ought to be modified. But Lord Elgm 
knew that patriotism demands sacrifices of reputation as well as of 
comfort, and he had the reward of hearing from Sir William Peel 
that “it was the Chinese Expedition that relieved Lucknow, 
relieved Cawnpore, and fought the battle of the 6th of December.” 
Lord Elgin’s Chinese journals are still interesting, notwithstand- 
ing that the story has been told by other hands, and that China is 
no longer an unfamiliar land to English travellers, The most 
striking feature in them is the way in which his hatred of anything 
like oppression of a population whom he could not regard asin 
any way responsible for the acts which he was commissioned to 
avenge, was tempered by his sense of the inutility of half mea- 
sures. “I have seen,” he writes, “more to disgust me with my 
fellow-countrymen than I saw during the whole course of my 

revious life, since I have found them in the East among popu- 

ations too timid to resist and too ignorant to complain. | 
have an instinct in me which loves righteousness and hates im 
iquity, and all this keeps me in a perpetual boil.” But while 
contemplating the bombardment of Canton, an unresisting tow® 
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gith 8 million inhabitants, he writes, “It was im ible for me 
todo otherwise than as Ihave done. I could not have abandoned 
the demand to enter the city without compromising our position 
in China altogether, and opening the way to calamities even greater 
than those now before us.” The deliberate burning of the Sum- 
mer Palace at Pekin was another instance of how inexorable Lord 
in could be when he had once determined that strong measures 
were necessary. Yetall this time his sympathy with the better 
side of the Chinese character, and his desire to get to understand it 
43 thoroughly as was possible in so short a stay, continued undi- 
ginished. He seems to have been proof against the temptation to 
dislike that which he despised, which is so fatal in dealing with 
jnferior races. There is no more suggestive criticism of the 
Chinese mind than his remark, made at the dinner of the Royal 
Academy in 1861, that “at all points of the circle described by 
man’s intelligence, it seems oceasionally to have caught glimpses 
of a heaven far beyond the range of its ordinary ken and vision.” 
The invention cf gunpowder has led the Chinese, not to military 
supremacy, but to the construction of crackers. Their know- 
of the mariner’s compass has never carried them beyond the 
coasting junk. Their printing presses have given them nothing 
put editions of Confucius, and their occasional glimpses of the 
peautiful in colour and design have had for their yg in roducts 
“the most cynical representations of the grotesque.” rd Elgin’s 
ciation of these occasional gleams of something higher than 
they have ever attained did not lead him to look too favourably 
on the dead level of their ordinary civilization; his perception of 
how low this level was did not blind him to the evidences presenting 
themselves here and there of a capacity for something better. 

This quality eminently fitted its possessor for the post of 
Governor-General of India. Lord Canning had been endowed 
with it in a very large measure, and there seemed to be a special 

riety in the continuation of his work being entrusted to Lord 
Higin. He had been with Lord Canning at Calcutta “ when there 
was hardly a countenance save that of the Governor-General’s 
which was not blanched with fear ”’—when, except from the 
Governor-General, scarcely a sentence was to be heard from man 
or woman “which was reconcilable with the hypothesis that 
Christianity had ever come into the world.” When he came back 
to India to fill Lord Canning’s place he found the same disposition 
prevailing without the same partial excuse. One of the first de- 
cisions he had to arrive at was whether an English soldier who 
had killed a native, without deliberation indeed, but “in wanton 
recklessness, almost without provocation, under an impulse which 
would have been resisted if the life of the victim had been esti- 
mated at the value of that of a dog,” should have his sentence of 
Yeath commuted. The murder had been committed in the Punjab, 
aud there was quite enough doubt on the question of jurisdiction 
to have justified Lord Elgin in referring the case to the Lieutenant- 
Governor. But he felt that the delay, “and, above all, the appear- 
ance of a desire to shrink from the responsibility of passing a 
decision on the case, which this stepwould involve, would be so 
mivelrievous,” that he determined to take the matter into his own 
lends. The same characteristic displays itself here as in Canada 
and China. It might be pleasant to shift the responsibility to 
some one else, but it would be shirking his own proper work, and 
noman must ever be able to say that of him. Certainly no man 
ever did or could say that of him. A high sense of public duty 
wes throughout his life his most eminent quality; it was this, 
joined to a “passionate love of justice,” that, as Mr. Walrond 
truly says, made him what he was. There are no characteristics 
80 precious in the Governor of a great dependency, and it must 
always be matter for sorrow that to the historian Lord Elgin is 
but “an unfinished torso in the gallery of our Indian rulers.” 


NEW HOMES FOR THE OLD COUNTRY. 

M+ BADEN-POWELL informs us in his preface that he has 
had “ very exceptional advantages ” for observing the state 

of things in our colonies. He infers, and we quite agree with 
him, that under these cireumstances no excuse is needed for 
giving to the world the results of his observations. At any rate 
the world is now in possession of one more volume, and we may 
add a very portly, handsomely printed, and externally attractive 
volume, We must indeed make a brief exception in regard to 
the illustrations, which do not, it is true, aflect to possess any 
artistic merit, but which strike us as on the mts scarcely 
worthy of serving even as humble accompaniments to the 
text. The internal merits of the book require a rather fuller 
notice. We have read it with pleasure, and in a sense with 
profit; but the pleasure is not due to any very admirable literary 
qu nor the profit to any vast amount of recondite informa- 
tion. Mr. Baden-Powell appears to be a young Englishman of 
the etter type ; that is to say, a vigorous, healthy, sport-loving 
auimal, with a good fund of wd common sense, but without 
any pretensions to philosophy or wide cultivation. He occasion- 
ally indulges in rather queer slang, some of which may be of 
an.growth, The description which he gives of Australian 

homes, and his brief historical notices, are such as might be com- 
piled by anybody with no more exceptional advantages than are im- 
plied in a three months’ trip to the colonies and the possession of a 
#metteer. He tells us that he once spoke to an inhabitant of Mel- 


* New Homes for the Old Country, By George S. Baden-Powell. Lon- 
& Son. 1872. 
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bourne who was under the firm impression that New Zealand was 
still exclusively occupied by savages; from which he infers that, if 
such is the ignorance which prevails in the colonies in regard to 
each other, the ignorance which prevails in regard to all of them 
in the mother-country must be profound indeed, aud very much 
in need of any sparks of enlightenment, however trifling. If he 
has not thrown any dazzling light upon the subject, we can very 
well afford to do without columns of statistics and abstracts of 
early colonial annals. When we are in want of such knowledge, 
we can turn to our blue-books; and, on the whole, we to 
keep our blue-books and our books of travel te. We there- 
fore take leave of Mr. Baden-Powell’s remarks upon this rather 
ungrateful part of the subject, to turn to that where he is con- 
eens more at home, and speaks with greater freedom and 
reshness, 

The two divisions of his book headed “Life in the Bush” and 
“Natural History” strike us as decidedly superior to the rest. 
Natural history, as we need hardly say, is pretty nearly synonym- 
ous with sport. Mr. Baden-Powell is not one of the murderous 
variety of sportsmen, and can take an interest in an animal without 
instantaneously conceiving ingenious plans for killing it. Indeed 
we fear that he can scarcely be up to the mark, when he says that 
it will “sound to English sportsmen something like murder to walk 
quietly round about some twelve little pigeons crouching down to 
the ground, and then deliberately to fire, getting five or six 
of them at one shot.” English sportsmen are in the habit of prac- 
tising an amusement which, to the outside world, is undistinguish- 
able from this; for whether you show your skill by killing a 
number of birds on the ground, or hitting them in the air, is ob- 
viously a matter of detail. Mr. Baden-Powell, however, dilates 
upon nobler sports. The Australian sportsman has no concern with 
the brute aristocracy which is capable of occasionally exchanging 
parts with its pursuer. At worst an “old man” kangaroo may rip 
up one of his dogs, or in New Zealand he may get a nasty bite 
one of the pigs which have run wild in the island. There is, how- 
ever, no lack of excitement. According to all accounts, riding after 
a lively kangaroo must offer rather more chances of breaking your 
neck thea are generally encountered by .the foxhunter in a stiff 
country. An Australian horse, it appears, is as active as a chamois 
in galloping over loose rocks and fallen stumps, and can find his 
way through a dense forest, or, to use the poetical expression 
which our Australian friends have invented, a dense scrub, with- 
out ever bringing his rider's knees into collision with the trees. 
It is necessary to keep close to the a over every possible 
variety of obstacle under penalty of being hopelessly thrown out; 
and altogether, as kangaroos appear to be pid increasing, 
we should say that energetic sportsmen in ase of a new 
variety of amusement might do worse than emigrate to 
Australia, greatly as their loss would be regretted in the mother- 
country. We may observe parenthetically that it is a queer 
illustration of the tenacity with which the expatriated Briton 
clings to his native prepossessions, that a strong frejuiice exists 
against Kangaroo meat, which Mr. Baden-Powe pronounces to 
be excellent. We have a curious facility in taking a strong dislike 
tp any course of conduct by which increased supplies of nutritious 
food may be obtained without unreasonable expense. The sports- 
man who has exhausted the interest of kangaroo hunting may 
fall back upon various resources. There are duc quelle, and 
the aforesaid pigeons; and if a less commonplace bird is required, 
emus are still to be found pretty frequently in the wilder parts, 

though we are glad to hear that there is a general opinion 
that they ought not to be killed ; and the sportsman of a naturalist 
turn may still flatter himself with the hopes that in the more 
retired interior of New Zealand he may come across the last sur- 
viving specimen of the gigantic moa, and so enjoy the rare pleasure 
of finally extirpating a very interesting species. Then, if hard 
up for amusement, the trees. may be climbed in search of an 
opossum or the animal which is very absurdly called “a native 
bear.” And, finally, if reduced to the last extremity, some 
amusement may be derived from slaying a little platypus, Mr. 
Baden-Powell, from a stern sense of duty, gives proper directions 
for insuring the death of one of these interesting animals, though 
he seems disposed himself to take a more enlightened interest 
in the habits of the creature, and suggests measures for 
curing a live platypus for the Regent’s Park. We should be 
very glad to welcome one to our shores, and he would pro- 
bably prove a greater attraction than the hairy rhinoceros, who 
scarcely seems to have received the attention due to his value and 
rarity. Mr. Baden-Powell, however, confines himself to giving 
enough information to whet the appetite of the naturalist with- 
out attempting fully to satisfy it. is summary account, for 
example, ot the manners and customs of the native cat—an animal 
so called with the usual discretion of the wandering Englishman 
because it has nothing of the cat about it—is pithy and c ter- 
istic. “It is a nasty vicious little beast,” he says, “and so 

that it often drowns itself in the mashtub.” Sir W. Lawson 
might construct a useful fable for the benefit of our thirsty popu- 
lation from this instructive remark, though a scientific inquirer 
would probably wish for a few more dotaila, 

We ought not to forget to remark that-a deal of excite- 
ment is supplied by snakes. The death-adder and other agree- 
able members of the same genus are extremely abundant, and 
have a special taste for taking up their abode in inhabited houses. 
Mr. Baden-Powell gives some sensible, but rather di eable 
advice, as to the proper remedies to be ado in case of a bite 


in the woods. Most people, as he remarks, wear some sort of 
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clothing, and therefore it is easy’ to extemporize some sort of 
tourniquet. Most people in Australia are also more or less pro- 
vided with the means of getting drunk; and the more vigorously 
you drink any quantity of spirits—the stronger the better—the 
greater are your chances of recovery. But it is necessary to adopt 
some sharper and less agreeable mode of attacking the evil at 
its source. If by any accident you have not a knife at hand for 
cutting out the bitten part, “broken glass, china, or shells, are 
usually to be obtained; at all events, there are few who do not 
ossess teeth or nails.” Whether there are many who would 
ave the courage to bite or scratch themselves sufficiently is 
another question; but when the only alternative is sudden death, 
it is probable that we should develop an unusual energy in self- 
mutilation. Snakes are unluckily amongst the few animals which 
do not show a becoming readiness to evacuate the country in 
presence of the white man. The English fly, as is well known, 
succeeds in clearing off his big New Zealand rival as quickly 
as his extirpates the savage. The European rats 
and rabbits have become nuisances, and the rabbits occupy 
large tracts of country to the exclusion of more useful animals. 
The English bee, having the great advantage of a sting, gets rid 
of his native rival, which has not that offensive weapon, from 
which we might draw a moral too obvious to require explicit 
statement. We might hope that some variety of poisonous snake 
might be induced to exterminate the indigenous varieties; but if 
it would be necessary, asin the case of the bees, to introduce a 
still more formidable animal, the exchange would not be an im- 
provement. 
We have perhaps lingered rather too long over Mr. Baden- 
Powell’s account of the fere nature. On the whole, it is perhaps the 
most animated part of his book; but we should do him injustice 
if we omitted to add that he has also much to say upon many 
other matters, and especially upon the pastoral life which fills so 
large a space in the industrial activity of the country. He dis- 
courses learnedly upon the rival advantages of “ shepherding ” and 
“ paddocking ” sheep, points out to what class of country each of 
these systems is best adapted, and we have no doubt gives excel- 
lent advice to intending settlers, though it appears to be a still 
better piece of advice when he urges such persons not to take any- 
body’s advice until they have acquired the necessary experience 
for themselves. He becomes still more enthusiastic when he treats 
of cattle, the care of which apparently combines much of the 
pleasure of sporting with the tamer joys of the domestic agri- 
culturist. Even the excitement of hunting the kangaroo seems to 
— before the keener delight of “ mustering” cattle in a rough 
istrict. Our author becomes enthusiastic over the marvellous 
feats performed by men and horses. The best of all sights is to 
watch a clever horse descending a steep hill with the dexterity 
of a biped mountaineer, springing and dodging to avoid rocks, 
and constantly “propping,” in order to prevent himself 
from gaining too much impetus. In addition to the-other 
difficulties, there are stumps of trees, tall patches of grass con- 
cealing water-holes, and thick — of sapling through 
which it takes a heavy horse to crush his way. The correct thing, 
it seems, is to do all this ata gallop, and under certain circum- 
stances by night. Then, too, a beast will occasionally object ‘to 
the attentions of the drovers, and a cow with calf has an suplecseat 
trick of charging in a systematic and cold-blooded manner, turn- 
ing and dodging the object of its wrath. We do not wonder that 
such a pursuit is fascinating to the Australian youth, and that a 
fine crop of broken limbs and ribs is the natural result. All this 
has been often enough described; but Mr. Baden-Powell speaks of 
the performances with a keen interest which more or less com- 
municates itself to the reader. 

We shall not mention any of the other subjects upon which he 
touches in a more or less cursory manner. It is enough to say 
that we can recommend his book to any one who is tired of the 
old country and would like more breathing-space, and some ex- 
citing occupation amongst men of his own race. We shall only 
add that Mr. Baden-Powell concludes his book by the ordinary 
argument in favour of a closer union between the mother-country 
and the colonies. He sees in vision a vast confederation of the 
British Empire encircling the globe, and including within its 
folds a fifth part of the entire population of the globe. He even 
ventures to express a faint hope that the great Republic which 
has en from us might in some form or other cast in its lot 
with those who are united to it by at least the tie of language. 
It is a grand vision, no doubt, and the advantages of its realization 
are as evident as the difficulties which he perhaps overlooks in 
his enthusiasm. But it is a delicate question upon which we 
cannot now enter, whether the people whom he addresses have 
the necessary disposition, and still more whether they can pro- 
duce statesmen sufficiently wise and far-seeing, to encounter the 
innumerable perplexities of such a problem. Even excluding the 
United States, our rulers have not shown, as clearly as could be 
wished, that they possess the art of making a great empire out of 
a number of fragments. 


ROSSEL’S APOLOGIA.* 


HE fate of Rossel will for ever form one of the most tragic 
episodes of the great Commune drama of 1871. To review 
the last words of a man who paid the penalty of his errors with his 


* Rossel’s Posthumous Papers. Translated from the French. London: 


life is not a light task for any one, and least of all for those who,i 
their pity for the sad end of a young soldier of great promise a 
not forget the errors which led him to an early and dishonoure 
grave. We have endeavoured to approach the subject Without 
any political or personal bias, in the hope to find in these ps 
utterances, written face to face with impending death, the 
thoughts of one who, but for yielding to the errors of the time in 
which he lived, might have been an honour to his service his 
country, and the literature of his profession. Those in q| 
newspaper tales of his inherited Scotch Protestantism, or 
conversion from Roman error, had awakened special relig; 
sympathies for Rossel, will find no confirmation of their faneie, 
here. He died, it would seem, a good, though not an ardent, 
Catholic. Nor will that other party be justified in condemn; 
him, who, following malignant rumours, too hastily spoke of 
the ex-Commune leader as a mere deserter seeking at Paris th, 
recognition of the temporary rank which was refused by the 
Minister of War who succeeded Gambetta. On the contrary, it jg 
clearly shown that Rossel took no time to judge of his profession] 
prospects under peace, but prematurely declared himself on the 
side of war @ outrance, which from the first seems to have been g 
notion that he cherished until it became almost a mania, 

Put shortly, his history, as gathered from these detached 
reads to us thus. A captain of engineers at twenty-seven Withee 
service—promotion far beyond what the youth of our less fortunate 
scientific arm hopes for or has any prospect of—Rossel found him. 
self one of the myriads shut up at Metz by the combined errors of 
the Emperor and of Bazaine. He was kept on sedentary duty 
within the works whilst full of the ardent longing for real services 
natural to a young, active, and patriotic soldier, who had read 
enough to understand something of his profession, if not to master 
ae its higher mysteries. But we must take the opportuni 
here of correcting the impression which prevails that his prison 
work on War contains ~ or striking thoughts accumulated 
beforehand. Judging from the papers now before us, and from the 
course of Rossel’s history, it would rather seem that the work 
referred to was simply the result of prison study in enforced soli- 
tude of subjects little understood before; whilst the book itself 
shows acute criticism rather than that constructive power which 
marks the higher order of genius. It is, in fact, rather a series of 
very good notes on what great military authors have written than 
a fresh contribution to the library by a new member of their body. 
But to return to our story. It is easy to understand, circum- 
stanced as the young captain of engineers was at Metz, where he 
says he was “under fire occasionally, solely for his own satisfac- 
tion, and ran but little danger,” how his spirit must have chafed 
at the inaction of the vast army in which he was a unit. Nothing 
can be looser than his observations on the first actions of the in- 
vestment, which read as mere repetitions of the rumours which 
ran through the fortress in which his own duty lay. His attention 
soon turned from these to the reports which gathered head of the 
treason of Bazaine; and the domain of politics, though Rossel 
“had never had the intention of doing anything of a political 
nature,” was instantly entered on, the occasion being of course 
Bazaine’s reluctance to recognize the new Government of Defence, 
Early in September Captain Rossel was intriguing with those 
who desired to “hoist the flag of the French Government and 
overthrow the whole Imperialist set.” Their chief hopes lay in 
getting to their side Clinchant, then a popular Mexican brigadier, 
now one of the chief generals of Thiers’s new corps staff, and old 
Changarnier, who had come down to the frontier as a volunteer. 
The bait, however, did not take with either. rey Se indeed 
positively refused, using the strong expression which Rossel quotes, 
“T do not wish to dishonour my grey hairs.” Bazaine soon heard 
of what was going on, and, sending for the captain, questioned him 
in a long conversation. Of this we shall only say that the Marshal's 
part in it was—judging from Rossel’s own narrative—remark- 
ably frank as well as patient; and that, being met with what 
the mildest critic must call evasive replies, he let Rossel depart 
and remain free. So matters went on; and when the capitulation 
became inevitable, Rossel was again one of those who urged Clin- 
chant to take the command and resist; but “nothing could be 
agreed on, and this attempt ended in smoke.” Rossel’s efforts 
then turned in the direction of escape; and, covered simply with a 
easant’s blouse over his ordinary clothes, he found no difficulty 
in passing through the Prussian lines, and walking on to neutral 
territory near Luxemburg. 

Of course he hastened to Tours, the centre of defensive effort. 
On his way he saw enough of the confusion then existing to. 

courage him; whilst at Tours itself there was a perfect military 
chaos. “The streets were full of queer uniforms. Every one had 
lace on his hat, his forage cap, his-greatcoat. Undisciplined francs- 
tireurs strolled through the streets.” Rossel soon found his way 
to Gambetta, who “treated him as a man of im ortance,” but 
handed him over to the proper War Minister, De Freycinet, who 
treated him “simply as a place-hunter.” Asked what post he 
would choose, he sufficiently dispelled the notion that he was & 
suppliant of the ordinary type by his reply, “ I should choose the 
sole direction of operations.” This boldness procured him a mission 
to the Army of the North; but as he went without power oF 
credit (which, by the by, he tells us he discovered before accepting 
De Freycinet’s offer), the service proved to be of no use to himself 
or others. Indeed he implies that it was offered solely to get rid 
of his importunity ; and the first thing he learnt from the chief 


Chapman & Hall. 1872. 


clerk on his return was that his daily reports still lay unopened. 
He came back just at the time of the Orleans disasters. One party 
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— 
a proposing to give Gambetta a more absolute share in the 
jection of the strategy than he had hitherto had. Others (“the 
veactionary P ” Rossel terms them) would have made the 
Dictator responsible for the defeats of the armies he had conjured 
yp only to see them destroyed one after another. There is 
pothing more noteworthy in the whole of Rossel’s reminiscences 

his acute judgment of the enterprising lawyer whose edicts 
xt that period ruled all of France not yet conquered by the 
Germays :— 

How am I to speak ill of the energetic tribune who was the first to pro- 
dsim the downf: 1 of the Empire, anc who during six months of a desperate 
crisis was the life and soul of our imbecile Government? On the other 

d, how am I to speak well of the undecided and ignorant Minister who 
yas unacquainted with the condition and position of his armies, and whose 
jarren and ill-directed activity could neither avoid disaster nor find remedies 
for its effects ? 

Just preceding this notice—and it is in such criticism that Ros- 
gl’s best powers are shown—is an admirable sketch of the free 
and easy gentleman, Cavalier, better known as Pipe-en-Bois, then 
geretary to the Dictator. A long and interesting interview with 
the Dictator himself followed the conversation with the secretary. 
Rossel revealed such plans as he had, and left Gambetta on the 
understanding that they were to go into details next day. “ Per- 
haps with a little quackery on my part,” he adds, “I might have 
obtained a firm hold on the Minister's mind. But I had too much 
respect for the man, and the interests involved.” So the next 
day came, and the appointed hour; but when the would-be 
Director of Supreme Councils came, it was to be put off with a 
“Not at home.” He had failed, in fact, to convince Gambetta 
that he was the man of genius wanted, and, thus denied a second 
audience, he accepted in pique the appointment of Chief Engineer 
at the remote camp of Nevers, where he was still quartered when 
the armistice was proclaimed. His miscarriage with Gambetta he 
attributed nature‘ly to the latter's ignorance of his powers. ‘To 
us it seems that if he really had the genius for war which his 
friends have supposed, he would have had more influence after 


this interview than before it, and would have succeeded in im- 
essing his powers on one who much needed an original adviser, 
fat evidently did not distinguish between Rossel and the many 
amateur strategists who had thrust their counsels on him. 


When the truce became known and was prolonged, Rossel’s | 


mind was not made up as to his future. On first hearing of peace 
he writes to his father :—“I am no longer a soldier. I shall join 

u in Paris, and either goin for politics in France, or industry 
jn the United States.” But there soon came the crisis in his fate. 
His papers written at this time all go to prove that he sincerely 
believed the war ought to go on. ‘“ Resistance,” he writes, “ has 
often lucky chances. . . .” “ We are wanting in patience. 
We conclude peace as rashly as we went to war.” In another 

he refers to the successful resistance of the Convention and 
its armies to the Allies of 1793 as an example to be followed, 
forgetting the difference between the divided and half-hearted 
enemies of France in the days of Pitt, and the compact and 
resolute foe she had to deal with last year. All these expressions 
show one thing plainly. Rossel’s intense desire, patriotic or per- 
sonal, or both, to maintain the struggle, blinded him to the real 
facts of the case. He gazed so steadfastly at his object that he 
was blinded to the force of the opposing power. The dream which 
he indulged in, of a successful struggle to be continued in the 
South of France, was in truth a grosser illusion than ever possessed 
any civilian of influence in the country, and it is of itself enough 
to condemn for ever his military judgment. Thus feeding on his 
own angry heart in his remote station, he heard the news of the 
insurrection of the 18th of March, laid down his commission at 
once, and fled to join the Commune, the only officer in the armies 
who seriously believed that that ill-omened Government could or 
would maintain the war which had just terminated. 

To Paris we have hardly space to follow Rossel, and we can do 
no more than commend to careful notice his observations on the 
men and things of the hour, and on the parody of government set 
up for the brief delectation of wretches who aped the vices but had 
none of the power of Danton and his Septembriseurs. ‘ Paris,” 
he says, in his final judgment of the leaders, “in the hands of those 
savages, was like a strong-box with a secret lock. The house was 
broken into, the people waited under the windows; and the Com- 
mune, scratching its head before the bulky strong-box which con- 
tained the social wealth, was obliged to put up with the copper 
coin; but, for the satisfaction of its conscience, it set fire to the house 
before leaving it.” This being so, those who defend Rossel’s 
action are plainly on the horns of a dilemma. If he really believed, 
when he deserted from Nevers, that the Commune was serious in 
its talk of continuing the war, he must be condemned as a hare- 
brained enthusiast whom the most palpable lie sufficed to seduce. 
If he did not fully believe this, all justification of his motives falls 
to the ground. It must be added that his own writings speak of 

8 being disgusted on his very arrival at the names of those 
whom he found in power; yet he deliberately stayed among them, 
got elected chief of a legion of National Guards, and cast in his 
ot beyond recall with the Communist leaders whom from the first 
he despised. 

No work has been published that criticizes them so freely from 
every point of view—political, military, and personal. The whole- 

e drunkenness of the Federalists, their leaders’ incompetency, 
the utter disregard by the intriguing factions of all law but that 
of violence, have never before been so fully revealed. As a critic 
of the Revolution in which he lived, Rossel is, in our judgment, 


unrivalled, and his work beyond all praise. But in thus con- 
demning the party to which he gave himself up, he condemns 
himself, and hands down his own unhappy memory as that of one 
who, though no deliberate or long-premeditating traitor, was at 
the best a dissatisfied dreamer, following one after another visions 
which it was impossible to realize, yet which were powerful enough 
toseduce him on to the saddest of ends. The longdelay which French 
love of form interposed between his arrest and his execution has 
had the effect of throwing a halo of pity round the unbeppy ex- 
captain. And to the same interval is due a work which shows 
that the man who knew so little how to take practical action in 
his own or his country’s cause was yet keenly sensible of the mis- 
takes of others. It has undesignedly well served the cause of 
truth and order by giving him the opportunity of leaving on 
record a more complete exposure of the hateful conspirators of 
1871 than could have been penned by the bitterest foe that Ver- 
sailles sent forth against them. 


SWEDENBORGIAN RAVINGS.* 


F all projects or crotchets for bringing the world once more 
into joint, we have seldom seen one to compare for oddity or 

love of paradox with that put forth by “A Member of the Victoria 
Discussion Society.” As regards the origin, the constitution, or 
even the locality of this Society, we confess ourselves with shame 
to be profoundly ignorant. Nor does the work now before us 
contribute in any appreciable degree to enlighten our ignorance. 
From an incidental allusion we infer, indeed, the sex of the par- 
ticular Member who here speaks to us, if not that of every other 
member of the Society, it being the writer’s ardent wish to see 
“a woman’s Theological and Political Discussion Society formed 
in London,” where woman with woman could bring forward her 
views, “the essence of which, after being analysed among our- 
selves, might be brought forward to undergo the criticism of men 
of sense and experience.” We might perchance have inferred thus 
much from the free and utterly arbitrary use of italics and other 

typographical marks of emphasis which abound in the dedicato: 

chapter, as well as in the closing address from the Member's 
pen. The inference would have derived further, if not con- 
clusive, weight from the nature of the suggestion propounded for 
the instantaneous return of humanity at the present day to 
primeval bliss—namely, if “after all its tossing and tumbling on 
the dark waves of error and ignorance, all women were only pro- 
perly instructed, so as to be capable of becoming the ground- 
work of good instead of evil.” We feel it to be due to the writer 
to give her words all the emphasis for which she has herself 
invoked the aid of the printer. This new Medea, hopeful as she 
is of recalling “ humanity’s young life,” is yet not prepared with 
any cauldron of her own in which to cast the decrepit and withered 
shape. Her spell is but borrowed in all its entirety from a higher 
necromantic wisdom. “Man,” in the Swedenborgian formula, 
“is the form of wisdom from love, and woman the form of love 
from wisdom. By evils they fell into an opposite form; yet by 
approaching the Lord, and shunning evils as sins, they may be 
brought back into the form in which they were created.” 
Against the happy consummation herein urged upon man and 
woman alike we have nothing whatever to say. It is the hypo- 
thetical nature of the process which is to secure at once the 
magnificent result of universal rejuvenescence that stirs our 
doubts, and, we must add, transcends our understanding. So far as 
our limited or uninitiated intellect is equal to taking in our author’s 
meaning, we ultimately go with her. Her views of woman’s imme- 
diate mission, and of the duties to which she is primarily called in 
the world, are such as we have ourselves strenuously upheld 
against those of her sex who shriek for rivalry with man at the 
polling-place, in the dissecting-room, in the pulpit, or at the bar. 
Our misgivings arise when we find our sober senses set aside, and 
our practical experience outdone, by the summons to a sphere 
as much above or beyond our own as that of the spirit world 
or the rapping mediums. In her deprecation of the dis- 
use of the Bible we heartily concur. Among all the signs of 
coming good which gladden her eyes, it appears to her that 
“good cannot come in its power and glory so long as a forcible 
argument can be met and crushed with the remark, ‘I must re- 
mind you that the Bible is not allowed here.’” Herconviction is 
strengthened by a forcible story from the Eclipse of Faith :—“A 
scholar entered his library, which contained the best collection of 
books the world could produce. Some unknown agency had 
obliterated every sentence which had been derived from the Bible. 
The consequence was that he searched among them in vain for 
wonted instruction, for they had become a heap of confusion; the 
connecting links were broken, and all ideas scattered into frag- 
ments; in short, he could make neither head nor tail of them.” 
Even the clergy appear to the writer’s eyes guilty of some back- 
sliding, or at least of some volun ignorance in the matter. 
There are two points a which she particularly fixes this charge 
of clerical blindness, and we can but rejoice that she has not extended 
wider the reproof in question; for we confess that we could but 
plead guilty in our own case. In the first place, ‘ the clergy, while 
proclaiming Christ’s second advent and the manifestation of the 


* Signs of the Times: Explanations Applicable and Necessary for the 
Present Time, extracted from the Works of the Honourable Emanuel 
Swedenborg. To which is added a Pamphlet by a Member of the Victoria 
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Discussion Society. London: Clayton & Co. 1872. 
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glory which shall be revealed when He comes in the clouds 
of heaven, are dlind to the simple fact that the clouds of heaven 
They also in the second place 
* seem blind to the fact that hell and damnation came to mankind 


are the literal sense of the Word.” 


through clever deceitful women and a ignorant women 
We have certainly hitherto been blind to t 


re of bridging us over back again to the ‘ Ancient of days.’ 


r solace meanwhile must be the assurance of a good time 
coming, of which the Victoria Discussion Society, represented by 
f i he language 

of the oracle is indeed to our feeble understanding a little obscure, 


one of its members, may be itself a hopeful sign. T 


but not perhaps more obscure than that of oracles in general :— 


’ Among those happy people whose church was denominated “ Man,” when 
the time arrives for the admission of the church denominated “ Woman,” and 
these two join hands across the abyss of time which has so long separated 
them, and again become one flesh, they will bear in their train a happy 


family of humankind. 


Our wonderment at this Delphic language becomes less when we 
find that the fount of inspiration is throughout the peculiar 
It would almost seem as if some- 
thing of what our Spiritualists call a rapport higher or closer than 
that of a merely literary kind subsisted between the heaven-sent 
sage and this Member of the Victoria Discussion Society. It is 


wisdom of Swedenborg. 


is version of familiar 
, and we must submit to share with the clergy the further 
isgrace of “having yet to learn that the Bible is given for the 


various kinda, as from haughtiness, lasciviousness, adultes 
hatreds, revenges, quarrels, and fightings.”” When thie 
acted upon the seer’s body, “it instantly induced diseasg like that 
of a burning fever.” There are certain spirits, we also fing 
“who not only have reference to the most viscid thin rs 
brain, which are its excrementitious parts, but p ha 
the art of infecting them, as it were, with pois’ 
Swedenborg himself came very near being killed } 
“They were deformed, and of a beastly countenanee,” Being 
defended by the Lord, he drove them to confess and show them. 
selves. “They were spirits who in the life of the body ha 
never been habituated to any employment, not even domestic. 
but had lived only in filthy ease and sluggishness, and had no 
taken any concern about others. They also despised faith; j, 
a word, they were animals, not men.” Can it be possible tht 
such spirits are even now going in and out amongst us? We 
hardly need an inspired interpreter of the sigus of the times 4) 
cause us serious misgivings upon the matter. It is not eyopy. 
body who can see the secret cause of all our evils, social and po} 
tical, in the great red Dragon, “ whose tail is moved, bent, ang 
vibrated according to the appetites, concupiscences, and pleasuygs 
ofthe body.” Butthat depends upon being possessed of the pegy. 
liar inward light. Sceptical people will make fun of the visions 
from which the seer derived his illumination. They might be go 
more than a kind of waking nightmare, accompanied, as they yp. 


” 


” 


under the solemn title of “communications” that our Pythia de- + deniably were, with frightful internal obstructions. “ Mr, Sweden. 


livers to us the utterances of the oracle. 


borgian kingdom must be given as milk, or for whom the twelv 


volumes of the Arcana Celestia are a mass too vast and solid for 


digestion, a process of patient skimming has been gone through, 
with the result of presenting the cream of celestial wisdom, every 
paragraph so condensed retaining the number of the original, so 
that any reader hungering for more ample food may easily refer to 
the authentic text of the master himself. If we may venture to 
reduce the sum or substance of these communications to their 
lowest terms, and clothe them in anything like plain and mundane 
language, the great remedy for the evils of the time is to be sought 
in bringing things into correspondence with the Grand Man or 
Heaven. “The Grand Man or influx thence is that prior thing by 
which man, as to all and singular things appertaining to him, is 
connected with the first—that is, with the Lord.” "Phere is a 
mysterious law whereby all things in earth and man are 
constituted in similarity with the arrangement of parts in 
the human body. Thus all societies on earth and all situations in 
heaven are determined in respect to man’s bodily frame, “ accord- 
ing to points of direction (plagas) from it—that is, to the right, 
to the left, forwards and backwards, in whatever position—and also 
according to planes, as to the plane of the head and of its parts, as 
of the forehead, of the temples, of the eyes, and of the ears; also 
to the plane of the body, as to the plane of the shoulders, of the 
breast,” &c. The hells, which are very numerous, have also a 
constant situation, “all things beneath man being in planes in every 
direction under the soles of the feet.” Those who are in hell are 
seen by the angels in the queer position of “ having the head down- 
wards and the feet upwards, and also at times oblique.” A series 
of circles, reminding us of the magic rings which link and unlink 
in the hands of professors of legerdemain, is employed by the in- 
terpreter of this mystic lore to set before our eyes the spiritual 
sitions, from “ heaven or divine love and wisdom ” down to the 
owest hell, “ whence arise falsitications, delusions, and all magical 
arts,” the central ring forming the iron age or “the plane of 
human existence.” Below this central ring come circles typifing 
non-believers, represented by Assyria ; “apparent goodness which 
is mere policy,” represented by Egypt; and “professing Christians 
who are inwardly bad,” represented by Babylon. We look in vain 
for any hint of the place to be allotted to any existing nation in this 
descending scale. Still less do we gather what typical stage of de- 
neration or decay may be that of our own state and nation. We 
ear, however, if we have to revert to the scale of comparison laid 
down by the seer himself, “ the correspondence of things with man 
himself, his organs, members, and viscera,” that overmuch rule 
must be assigned nowadays to that lower kingdom which lies 
towards the lower extremities. “ Beneath the sole of the feet,” we 
read in the chapter upon the influx of natural into spiritual 
substance, ‘ are they who in the life of the body have lived to the 
world and to their own particular taste and temper, delighted 
with such things as are of the world, and who have loved to 
live in splendour, but only from external cupidity, on that of the 
body, not from internal or that of the mind.” who have 
lived in pleasure, or in “a delicate life, conjoined with interior 
cunning, are under the sole of the right foot, but at a considerable 
depth there; thus beneath the earth of lower things, where the 
hell of such is.” And we are sorry to hear that “ several who in 
the world have been of distinguished celebrity have their 
abode there.” ‘ Beneath the left foot, a little to the left, are such 
as have attributed all things to nature, yet still have confessed an 
Ens of the universe from which came all the things of 
nature.” Further still to the left must come, we apprehend, 
not a few of our most advanced philosophers, who have got 
beyond any Ens of the universe whatever. Worse still, were our 
eyes opened like those of the seer, we might behold even now, as 
he did, “a large setnngee: aperture p there tending down- 
wards to a considerable depth, in the deep whereof was seen a 


round aperture, out of which, when opened, exhaled a troublesome 


For those who are babes 
in this aera wisdom, to whom the mysteries of the Sweden- 


borg,” said his landlady at his lodgings in Fetter Lane, wher 

the angelic shape first appeared to him in a corner of the 

e | and told him not to eat so much, “a good dose of calomel will do 
you a great deal of good.” A drastic course of medicine might, it 

is possible, have been the means of keeping from us all that jy 

distinctive in the dogmas or in the jargon of Swedenborg, 

Still under all this verbiage and all these morbid workings of 
genius there lay a certain stratum of common sense no less than 
of science. We may say the same thing in a less degree of the 
present singular adaptation of Swedenborgian lore to the problems 
of the age. We have, to be sure, little hope of the regener. 
tion of society from either the first or the’ latest version of the 
Arcana. But, as a woman’s plea for the retention of true woman- 
hood, for faithfulness to the domestic, as opposed to the political, 
mission of her sex—in short, for the “ conjugial” state, if we 
must needs so put it, as higher and purer by far than anything 
that the so-called “woman’s rizhts” champions are shrieking for— 
we are far from spurning such advocacy as that of this latest 
version of the Signs of the Times. 


SHILLETO’S THUCYDIDES.* 


UITE as much as thirty years ago rumours used to emanate 
from Mr. Shilleto’s contemporaries and pupils of his wonderful 
insight into the structure and interpretation of the Greek of 
Thucydides, and we were led to believe that an edition by him of 
the great Attic historian would be a permanent boon to scholar. 
ship. And now in 1872 appears an instalment of the opus magnum, 
which, then only a dream, has so far at least assumed form and 
substance, and become, even if it were to go no further, a definite 
reality. With a little touch of humour the editor in his preface 
refers to the length of his hatching process or incubation, and 
remarks that, “if the public announcement of the promise has not 
reached the tether of the precept nonumque prematu in annum, 
yet the time elapsed since the edition was promised now well- 
nigh extends to the rpic ivvia érn of the Peloponesian war.” But 
we believe that those who honestly master the contents of 
the half-quarter of the whole history now put forth will see with 
thankfulness the advantages of the Fabian policy adopted in this 
instance; and will be satistied that, if much less time might have 
suificed for a clear and helpful edition, critical and explanatory, 
of the First Book of Thucydides, the result in that case could have 
been no way comparable to the present publication. For the work 
before us is not simply a mature and well-pondered presentment of 
his author, elucidated and annotated by Mr. Shilleto, but also a 
mine of scholarship, rich in illustrative and explanatory matter 
connected with the whole range of classical authors, and striking 
out new veins, as well as retracing old ones, in a way that 
recalls the Porsons and Dobrees of the glorious past history of 
Cambridge scholarship. The value of the volume before us can 
hardly be over-estimated, even as regards those who for historical 
purposes seek to ascertain the exact drift and true interpreta- 
tion of Thucydides. We are sure that a translator, essaying his 
task after the study of Mr. Shilleto’s text and notes, would 
find his pathway vastly smoothed by his eminent eo | 
skill, and would be indebted to them for hints that wo 
suggest an access of lucidity to his work; but it ought not to be 
lost sight of that this professed edition of one book only of 
Thucydides’ History is. in reality—so far as its notes are con- 
cerned—a repertory of ripe and sagacious criticism not limited to 
Thucydides, nor even to the historians, but covering the range of 
the orators, philosophers, and dramatists of Greece, and & 
treasure-house of the curiosities of Greek idiom, syntax, 
construction. 


* Thucydidis I. With Collation of the two Cambridge MSS. and the 
Aldine and Juntine Editions. By Richard Shilleto, M.A., Fellow of Peter- 


heat, which was collected from various hells, arising from lusts of 


house, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton & Bell, London: Bell & 
Daldy. 1872. 
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" Qur main consideration, however, is what this edition achieves 
for the text and interpretation of Thucydides. As regards 
tbe former, Mr, Shilleto has carefully collated the two MSS. 
\nown as N & T in the Cambridge University Library, and com- 
with these the Venetian MS. collated by Arnold. He 
ap availed himself of the collations, by Gottleber and Bauer, 
by Duker, of two other first-class MSS., and has given with 
miouteness the first Aldine and the Juntine readings. The results 
of this part of his editorial work appear in an elaborate and 
minute apparatus criticus, whilst his English foot-notes deal 
chiefly with points of syntax or construction and of idiom; 
here and there these also bear upon various readings with 
e research and acumen of a master of the Greek language, 
Ag might be expected from such experience, and the more so 
when thrice nine years have ht their round of lessons as 
fo caution and conservatism, Mr. Shilleto is much more disposed 
tostand fast by a fairly-established reading than to venture upon 
a emendation; and his small esteem for gloss-hunters is seen in 
his justifications of words which they would be only too eager to 
e. For example, in i. 82, § 2, cai jv pév tcaxotwoi re mpeoBev- 
par, Tadra apiora® dé he shows that the 
is raira dpisra, which might be colourably suppressed, and 
sersion of St. Luke xiii. g, by well ( And if it bear fruit wedl’’), 
is supplied _in Thucydides vii. 60,2, as well as in two passages 
of Plato. There can be no doubt that the more a 
an editor has of texts and manuscripts, the more check will he be 

i to put upon the itch for emendation and conjecture, and 
the less disposed will he be to resort to modes of evading an 
existing difficulty by divinations, however happy, until every pos- 
sible means of reconciling the received text with sense and plau- 
ability has been exhausted. Even in matters of punctuation it is 
often safest to take one’s stand “— the old ways, as is signally 
shown ina very valuable note of Mr. Shilleto’s upon a passage in 
the s1st chapter of the First Book, which runs as follows :—Toi¢ 
Kepsupaioug yap ix rod dpavotc, ody éwpiivTo, 
sai KopivPiovg zpipvay kpovopivovc x.7t.\. Here 
a device of modern improvers has been to bracket from iaim\eov 
to agavode in a parenthesis, to the infinite confusion of the 
minds of inexperienced readers as to the governance of Kepru- 
paiog and the cohesion of the sentence in general. But our 

t editor’s valuable note affirms the old punctuation, and 
shows how sense is confused and syntax mystified by such ill- 
advised alterations of pointing. Left as it was, there was a chance 
of its being seen that roic Kepxupaiog depends upon ic rov 
igavovc (“ they sailed up more unperceived by the Corcyreans”’) ; 
but confusion is heaped up when, as Mr. Shilleto puts it, editors 
commit the same blunder as if they were to point the well-known 
idiom “ quibus cum liceret nollent ” thus—* quibus (cum liceret) 
nollent.” Cognate instances of this sort of mispunctuation occur 
inthe 72nd and 115th chapters of the First Book, where however 
our editor sweeps away the brackets, and gives the chance of a 
noun’s and government being discovered without 
resort to theories of a convenient “ anacoluthon.” 

Of the few conjectures which Mr. Shilleto has not hesitated to 
accept and introduce into his text, the happiest is that of Cobet’s 
colleague, Pluygers, ine. 61, § 2, where, in place of the MS. read- 
ing dguccpevos ic Biporay «.7.d., the Pro- 
fessor has corrected émorpiayres into éwi and so intro- 
duced the name of a town which Aischines (De Falsa Legatione 
P. 31 st.) places next in order to Anthemus and Therma, an 
which chimes in with the order of operations which Thucydides 
seems to be describing, As Mr. Shilleto puts it :— 

After the convention and alliance which circumstances forced on the 
Athenians with Perdiccas, they prepare to evacuate Macedonia, first going 
to Berea, then moving round the head of the Sinus Thermaicus they attempt 
Strepsa, and failing in this, they descend and reach Gigonus, a town between 
Therma and Potidea, on the third day. 

Itis suggested that in the rec which remains unaccounted for, 
when this emendation is ted, may lurk a missing participle, 
orparevcavrec, Which would make the sense all the clearer. 
“Aguropevor é¢ Béporay, says Mr. Shilleto, “rather suggests a visit 
than a hostile movement”; and he fancies that the name of 
Strepsa, which is mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium and 
Harpocratium, may lurk in the modern Peak of Strézi. Not the 
least interesting and satisfactory point about this emendation is 
afact which Mr. Shilleto has brought tolight—to wit, that this 
happy conjecture appears to have occurred independently to Dr. 
Donaldson. To give the editor’s own words, “In Donaldson’s 
index, vol. ii., 294 b., I find Erpéfa (qu. num. in émorpivavrec 
lateat ?), Thuc. i. 61, § 3. To point out this, which else might be 
unnoticed, I think due to the memory of my friend” (see p. 73, 
note). It is as satisfactory to tind English scholars neck and neck 
with the Germans in all that is best of conjectural criticism; and 
itis interesting, here and elsewhere, to find Mr. Shilleto generous 
in his praise of an eminent departed fellow-scholar. 

From the tenor of the note to which we have just referred, it 
will be gathered that, indirectly at least, Mr. Shilleto’s edition does 
not ignore the historian’s province ; and indeed in a number of in- 
stances he handles the views of Grote and Thirlwall with an inde- 
pone based upon a thorough acquaintance with his author. 

ot professing, as Mr. Seeley does in his Livy, to discuss the 
se eater of Thucydides, as well as to give a true text and 

Xplain difficulties in the language, he has achieved not a little in 


where he surmises that this incredible number of commanders for 
thirty ships and one thousand hoplitesis an error for déo or 3’, The 
number “ three” would be in keeping with mabe singe ew in 
c. 66, § 1 of five commanders to forty ships two thousand 
hoplites. Still, the character of the work is for the most part. 
critical, and, whilst in its own field it accomplishes for the scholar a 
work of enlightenment which Dr. Arnold’s far wealer scholarshi 
could only imperfectly attempt, it does not aim at superseding tha 
learned historian’s work as a commentary on the subject-matter of 
Thucydides. Its strength, in which it abounds to a degree rarely 
found in any English edition of a Greek classic, consists in its 
intimate penetration of the peculiarities of the Greek idioms, 
rticles, and connecting links, in the author’s wonderful insight, 
from collateral reading, into the meanings of phrases, 
and in the oecasional more or ‘less literal translations with which 
he illustrates his view of the drift of this or that passage. We 
shall endeavour to give one or two samples of his success in each 
of these lines, though we cannot hope to do justice to a work 
every page of which contains something to be noted. 
Mr. Shilleto’s notes on the meaning of certain words in 


us to take ZetEavreg rag madatde vaig for “ the old 
ships,” a8 is used in Acts 17, 17, Mr. Shilleto 
terpretation, and taking the 


stands by Poppo in mistrusting this in 
partials to refer to supplying benches, or banks, of oars to the 
vessels, according to the suggestion of the scholiast, Inc. 38 he 
disabuses his readers of the established notion that. in the sentence, 
oid émtorparevopey ixxper@g pry wai deagepdvrwe ri aducodpevor, 
is ig. and antithetic to duagepdvrwe. By compari- 
son of 3, 53, § 3 he shows that éerpersc simply means ‘‘conspicu- 
ously,” and deprecates over-straitness in the use of prepositions 
in composition; translating as follows, “Nordo we make war 
upon you in a remarkable ‘ee, if we are not also in a singular 
degree wronged by you.” The nice definition of the sense of 
amoorspsiv, “to keep back what is due from,’’ apropos of c. 69, § 1 
is most convincingly established to the material increase of 
lucidity of the Corinthian argument; and in c. 25) § 4. learned 
note on the original of a yap will assist who 

its main proposition—affirmed by copious illustration—that it 
means “ truly,” “verily,” to a right interpretation of a somewhat 
involved e. The passage is one which sets forth the reasons 
why the Corinthians were dis to accept the championship of 
Epidamnus against the Coreyreans—“ ly on the score of right 
. ...» but also from hatred, because, though their colonists, they 
slighted them,” yap iv raig nowaig yipa Ta 
Mr. Shilleto notes, if yap is to be translated “ for,” according to our 
old prescription, this and similar passages must be considered 
and involve an awkward repetition of But 
such is not the case if yap may be rendered “ soothly,” or verily. 
The sentence will then ed on all-fours with what has gone 
before ; “ neither in pak giving them in their general religious 
assemblies their custo privileges, nor gracing a Corinthian by 
assigning him the duty of commencing the initiatory part of the 
sacrifice of victims.” In this note and elsewhere our editor shows 
himself as observant a student of the early history of the English 
language as he is of the Greek, which he in so ably, and 
illustrates from so vast a store of i me’ . If he 
wants to the use of poor” weak in 

urse”) inc. 5, he quotes, among other passag cv. 

There was not one feeble person or, 
sense of ix’ dugérepa in utramvis in c. 83, s. 3, he 
refers to the proverbial augérepa of the Greeks, ren 
presented with sufficient precision in Latin by i wramvis aurem 
dormire, Ter. Haut.sii, 3, 101-342, slightly altered by ‘ Rare 
Ben’ into ‘ For they sleep i either ear.’” For another note 
on the twofold sense of éwi in one and the same sentence 
(c. 116, s. 3), and for an amusing illustration or two from Aris- 
tophanes, Juvenal, and modern humorists, showing how this variety 
of application may be made to subserve comic effect, we must refer 
readers. to the pages of the book before us. We can do so with 
the that annotations enliven, and an 
interest to, the progress of the commentary, to say nothing of their 
aptness to suggest new ideas as regards the comparison of style 


lan 

We fave left ourselves scant room to speak of the clear- 
ness with which Mr. Shilleto evolves the tangled threads of 
Thucydidean construction, though instance after instance might 
be cited of it. Thus in c. 68, ray Aeysvrwy padAov 
tvexey tiv adroic idia Néyover, it is in the interest of a 
clear conception of the construction to find it explained that the 
subordinate clause wc—)éyouvo: serves as a sort of accusative to 
which the genitive stands in the same relation as to rovro in the 
idiom OavpaZw cov roire; and in c. 33 the constructional obscurity 
of the clause wep) peyiorwy ditapevoy 
av padora per’ paprupiov thy xdpw 
is elucidated by the ro ga that defapevor follows as if the first 
clause had been worded é£ere ipsic—tuvrvyiay—so that the sense 
would be:—“In the second place you A 
having received us in our greatest peril, to the end that you (i 
you receive us) may bestow the obligation with the most certain 
and never forgotten evidence.” For the most part Mr. Shilleto’s 
bits of translation incidental to his explanation of the text strike 


the first-named department by such helpful notes as that u 
Apxtotparov per’ GdAwy déxa erparnyodvroc, in the 57th chapter, 


us as exemplifying the just medium between freedom and literality, 
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and in all cases where he might seem to superficial readers to lean 
too much to the latter extreme, it will be found to be because, as 
in c. 22-4, he resorts to a very literal rendering to disencumber 
the sense of its difficulties arising from style, figures, and blending 
of constructions. If, as some of his classical compeers have done, he 
could be induced to translate his author, and give us over against 
his Greek text his ideal of an English version, we are persuaded 
that it would be a crijya é¢ dei worthy of the giver and invaluable 
to the receivers. 


SAVED BY A WOMAN.* 


taper are many people, no doubt, who think that to review 
a novel must be one of the lightest and pleasantest of all 
labours. The first part of the critic’s duty, they say, is mere play, 
and when they see him withdraw with his three volumes to some 
uiet spot, they are readyto mock him for giving out that itis time 
for him to set to work. There are very few novels, they go on to 
add, that have not an interest of their own, and none are so dull 
but that at times the reader is eager to read further on. Even if 
a novel is dull throughout, it is not in all probability dull as com- 
pared with last Sunday’s sermon ; and as no one when he listens to 
sermons is allowed to say that he is working, so they will not 
allow the critic when he is reading a novel to say that he is working. 
When they have thus proved that the first part of our duty is no 
work at all, they then show how easy and interesting a matter it 
must be to write the review. For what can be pleasanter than 
to give a light sketch of the plot of the story, and to bring within 
the compass of two columns the incidents that have with the 
greatest efforts been made to fill three whole volumes? The 
author’s labour, they admit, was great. He is like the fire applied 
to a boiler which turns a drop of water into a cloud of steam 
some seventeen hundred times its bulk, while the critic is like the 
condenser which by mere chill can in a moment turn back the 
cloud of steam into a drop of water. And here, some go on to 
add, may be the A eee ge of the old story that the Iliad was 
once written in such small characters that the whole of it was got 
into a nutshell. Some critic perhaps, omitting the speeches, the 
battles, and the similes, had given a sketch of the poem in 
a very small compass; but rumour took hold of his Tidews, 
and, easy though they were, turned them into a matter of great 
— and dexterity. We cannot, however, allow that it is an 
easy task either to read or to analyse a novel. The mere sight of 
one fills us with indescribable weariness, though at times we are 
almost exhilarated by finding that it is written not in three, 
but only in two, volumes. In like manner some criminal 
who expected to be hanged, drawn, and quartered may have 
been exhilarated on the scaffold by finding that either the draw- 
ing or the quartering was to be omitted, and his sufferings 
were to be thus shortened by at least one-third. Our misery, 
however, is increased by the recollection of a time when matters 
were far otherwise. Before novel-reading e a business 
with us, we could enjoy a novel as much as any one. Every one 
knows the story of Liston, how the physician whom he consulted 
when overwrought advised him to take rest and go to the theatre 
to see Liston act. His case is in a certain way ours. When 
we are overdone a little, our doctor recommends us not to work 
so long, and to find amusement in a novel. A grocer’s apprentice 
might just as well be told to seek a wholesome variety in his diet 
by eating figs. We are satiated with plots, and utterly indifferent 
to heroes and heroines. When we want to read about criminals, 
we prefer to turn to the reports of the Police Courts; and as for 
accidents, we are more than satisfied with the supply afforded by 
the Railway Companies. And yet how pleasant it once was in 
early days to hide away comowhans with all three volumes, and 
to read on and on through a long summer's day! How base it 
seemed to stop even to eat and drink while hero and heroine 
were in all the despair with which the second volume always 
used to close! How great was the calamity if on any occasion 
the third volume was for a time missing, and how vast our impati- 
ence till we could find it! If we have altogether lost the relish 
for such reading now, we comfort ourselves to some extent by 
the reflection that novels are not what they were in our young 
days. The Daily Teleyraph was as yet unknown, and the art of 
writing loud-sounding nonsense had not been brought within the 
reach of all classes by the newspaper that has the largest circula- 
tion in the world. The incidents, for all we know, may have been 
much the same ; but while the world was as yet unknown to us, they 
seemed more probable. The love-making may have been scarcel 
less dull, but we were young enough to think it very natural. 
The novels of our schoolboy days, moreover, we often read perched 
high up in the branches of some great tree, where the sense of 
our own insecurity delightfully harmonized with the perils that 
beset our hero. When the last page of the last chapter was 
reached, when hero and heroine were lost to us, and the whole 
creation in which we had been so wrapped vp was vanishing 
away, the change seemed less sudden as, closing our book, we 
slid down the tree and returned at the same time in mind and 
body to a lower world. 

Into such a train of reflections nave we been led by the novel 
before us, As we gladly reached its last chaptey—longe finis 
charteque vieque—and were trying to estimate the merits of our 
author, we could not but feel in how different a light we regarded 


* Saved by a Woman, A Novel. By the Author of “No Appeal,” &c. 


the end of our journey from that in which we should have yo. 
garded it of old. We had an ample allowance of heroines, ang 
we had an equal supply of heroes. We had the good hero who 
at first promised to be very disagreeable, and we had the bad hero 
who at first promised to be no less agreeable. The bad hero soon 
shows himself in his proper colours, and goes on from bad to wo 
iven up by all the world except by one of the heroines, till just 

in the nick of time, when the close proximity of the last 

the last volume affords but the scantiest room for repentance, he 
suddenly reforms, leaves off drinking, gets decently clad, goes to 
the barber's shop, comes “ under tonsorial sway,” is forgiven 
every one, and is blessed with ‘a heroine’s hand. A prodigal son 
comes off, by the way, better nowadays than he did in old times, 
Instead of a fatted calf, he is treated to a wedding-breakfast, 
though there is a ring put on, it is put on, not on him, but by him, 
The elder brother, too, behaves in a decent manner, and instead of 
sulking in the fields while the feast goes on, proposes the health of 
the bridesmaids. We can remember how once we delighted ip 
no story more than one in which the hero was led down the 

of destruction in two volumes and a half, to be led in the remain. 
ing half volume up the path of reformation and matrimony. This 
class of heroes now, however, seems to us only to differ from the 
King of France with his 40,000 men in that while he first 
marched up and then marched down, they first march down and 
then march up. Both king and hero remain in the end on the 
same level as when they first started, at which, if only they had 
been content from the first to stay, they might have spared them. 
selves and the company that went with them a vast deal of 
trouble, Though we have lost all enjoyment of such manceuyr- 
ings as these, and cannot with any pleasure watch while an author 
leads his favourite character into a hobble solely with the view 
of leading him out, yet in our ey of critics we have to con- 
sider, not so much what pleases ourselves, but what will please a 
reader who reads for pleasure and not for business. 

Saved by a Woman, then, contrasts favourably with the majority 
of the novels that come before us; and though we would not have 
read it ourselves except in the way of business, yet, on the other 
hand, we should not hesitate about recommending it to all the 
ladies of our acquaintance. The style is easy, and is conspicuous by 
the entire absence of rant. We did not, so far as we can remem- 
ber, come upon a single paragraph that we could not understand, 
This is no slight raise, as our readers will allow, at a time when 
the novelist and the poet seem to be contending as to whether prose 
or verse shall throw the fewest obstacles in the way of writing 
nonsense. There is a good deal of love-making, conducted, so far 
as our memory allows us to judge, in a highly natural manner. 
Yet at the same time we must admit that in ordinary life it 
is just possible to get a wife without following one of the heroes 
in dragging a young lady out of the reach of the advancing tide 
up a steep cliff, or the other of the heroes in putting a few shots 
through the arm of a woman who till then had been somewhat 
coy. Besides the love-making there is that most popular of all 
characters, an old sea-captain, who fills up a considerable part of 
the story in a pleasant enough way. Whatever faults may he 
found with the Admiralty, we are glad in these modern stories to 
notice the vast improvement that has taken place in the language 
of the service. The future historian of the Progress of Civilization 
will delight in tracing the oaths that have dropped out between 
Smollet and Marryat, and between Marryat and the authors of our 
day. Meanwhile the Civil Service Commissioners, in the next 
examination they hold in English literature, might in a most 
pleasing manner test the candidate’s knowledge of naval litera- 
ture by requiring him to write the following passage in the style 
of Commodore Trunnion :— 

“TI doubt it—I doubt the whole story; and as for your proofs, I believe 
that you haven’t a grain of proof to back it up. Tell it to ‘the Marines, 
boy, not to an old sailor like me. And where was the beggarly falsehood 
coined, did you hatch it yourself? If so, by the ‘living jingo,’ I wish you 
joy of your day’s work. If any fellow but you, Tom Russell, had brought 
me such a rascally budget, I would have kicked the son of a sea-cook over 
the ship’s side, and left him and his rotten yarn to go to the bottom 
together.” 

With the help of the lovers, the sea-captain, some gossips of the 
neighbourhood, and pleasant and natural descriptions of the 
scenery of Cornwall, where the incidents of the story occur, the 
first two volumes pass off very fairly. The third volume, how- 
ever, we must regard as a great failure. The fight with the 
smugglers may be allowed to pass, and if a hero cannot con- 
veniently get married till he has been first charged with murder, 
we must not object to the murder of a Custom House officer. 
But while we do not object to any number of the inferior cha- 
racters being butchered to make a hero’s wedding-day, yet we 
must protest against the manner in which novelists make their 
own law and their own administration of justice. Those of us 
who are not lawyers have surely opportunity enough, in the full 
reports of murders that are furnished to us when Parliament is 
not sitting, to gain a tolerably accurate acquaintance with the 
laws of evidence and the method in which a trial is conducted. 
It would be a fortunate thing, whenever the jury lists get properly 
revised, if novelists could be compelled to serve at least twice as 
often as their readers. Better still would it be if advantage were 
taken of the approaching trial of the Claimant to give twelve ot 
the leading novelists a practical lesson which would keep their 
books free from scenes as absurd as they are sensational, The 
author of Saved by a Woman seems to go out of the way to male 
mistakes. Though the trial is supposed to take place some time 
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the last few years—at all events since the Volunteer movement was 
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spoil a story that had considerable merits of its own. 
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im on foot—the cause is described as Rex v, Russell. The attorney 
by the prisoner, unlike all other country attorneys that 
we ever heard of, was “a clever, though rather unscrupulous, 
er in small criminal cases,” and at the same time “ the agent 
for several county families.” The Western Circuit, moreover, is, 
ge find, 80 ill provided with barristers that when the “ pe 
counsel had been suddenly taken ill, and the other side ha 
the services of both the other best men,” there was not a 
man left capable of conducting the defence. A retired barrister 
has to get out his wig and gown and once more appear in Court, 
in order by an almost desperate effort to save his enemy and rival. 
The evidence against Mr. Russell was indeed overwhelming. The 
chief witness for the prosecution testified that she had “a suspicion 
only & suspicion—that the dress of the person was in some way 
fymiliar to me.” Though she was a witness for the prosecution 
she began with “ a cross-examination,” and though she was the 
chief Witness, she was taken in hand by the junior counsel. Before 
the coroner it had come out that the murderer had worn a naval 
officer's cap and jacket, and that Mr. Russell wore one also. In fact, 
it .was entirely owing to this resemblance in dress that he had 
heen arrested. The “junior counsel,” however, altogether forgets 
to refer to this, but to make up for this omission he asks the 
witness if the prisoner “seemed a likely man enough to commit 
the crime charged against him?” As the witness concludes by 
saying she cannot swear that the prisoner is the person whom she 
saw striking the fatal blow, but that, on the contrary, she saw 
many points of difference, he was of course placed in a position 
of the greatest peril, from which nothing but a miracle could save 
him. The judge sums up against him, and leaves it to the j 
#to determine what deduction must be drawn from the prisoner's 
obstinate refusal tosay where he was, if not engaged in the act of law- 
Jess violence charged against him.” The judge thereupon retires 
toget some luncheon. The jury, having had their luncheon before 
the trial began, retire to consider their verdict. Every one seemed 
to think that the prisoner must be hanged, when happily an old 
ipsy woman is found ready to give the most important evidence. 
fhe judge calls back the jury, and the old pat gg swears 
that the prisoner had nothing to do with the murder, that she 
knows who committed it, though she will not tell his name. The 
prisoner is of course at once acquitted; but he is “ severely 
cautioned by the judge.” 

The author of Saved by a Woman requires, in our opinion, to be 
quite as much “ severely cautioned ” as the prisoner. He, at all 
events, was innocent of the murder, while our author, for the 
sake of an exciting scene and a third volume, has gone far to 
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i third and concluding volume of Professor Friedlinder’s 
excellent work on Roman manners and morals during 
the earlier ages of the Empire * is in some respects the most in- 
teresting of any. The author —— for having made it to a 
considerable extent an analysis of antique culture rather than of 
ethics; but in reality the two subjects are so intimately connected 
that this searcely amounts to a departure from his original plan. 
The inquiry, for instance, which occupies the first section of the 
volume, into the degree in which the refinements and conveniences 
of life were diffused at. the period, necessarily involves the whole 
cpg question of the prevalence of luxury in Imperial Rome, 

its supposed influence in producing national degeneracy and 
decay. The author contends that the profligacy of the age 
has * much exaggerated, from a too implicit reliance on 
the highly coloured representations of satirists and rhetoricians, 
from an easiness in admitting exceptional incidents as typical 
of general circumstances, but, above all, from placing ourselves 
at the point of view of writers unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of commercial and industrial science. The accumulation 

wealth, he argues, naturally demanded a vent, and the out- 
lay which appeared so extravagant to the theorists who would 
have regulated it by precepts derived from ages of com- 
parative hardship and poverty was but the legitimate conse- 
quence of a new order of things. A very considerable degree of 


tra must be admitted, but that it was neither universal nor 
fatal is proved by the remarkable recovery which took place 
in the second. he second century was indeed sage ages 
the age of moralists, as is shown not merely by the most 
distinguished and influential authors of the — belong- 
ing to that class, but by the severe ethical dignity of con- 
ey historians and men of science, and the utilitarian 
tendency of the belles-lettres themselves. Coincident with this 
moral renovation appears the phenomenon of a literary reaction in 
the direction of antique simplicity, which forms the subject of one 
of Professor Friedliinder’s most interesting chapters. The con- 
dition of art is likewise investigated, and ample evidence of its 
flourishing condition is produced. Another important department 
of inquiry ts the condition of religion ; and here the author 
alleges an overwhelming mass of testimony to invalidate the 
Senerally accepted conclusions respecting the decay of religious 
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sentiment among the people at large. If the evidence of public 
and private inscriptions is worth anything, the allegiance of the 
mass of the people to the ancient divinities was unbroken; while, 
with the single exception of Lucian’s writings, the general tenor 
of literature attests a decided reaction among the cultivated classes 
towards those forms of philosophical thought most compatible 
with the traditional mythology. Society, in fact, has ly pre- 
sented a more imposing appearance of stability, and even the dark 
blot of slavery seemed likely to be effaced by the humane and 
philanthropic spirit of the time. _ The frustration of this fair pro- 
mise must be imputed to the decline of fecundity among the 
cultivated classes, and their consequent incapacity to control and 
transform the overwhelming barbarian element unavoidably intro- 
duced into the body politic, but, above all, to the vicious poli- 
tical system which, by entrusting unlimited power to the most 
unworthy of mankind, eventually destroyed all respect for the 
principle of authority itself. 


The p of Dr. E. Buchholz’s * elaborate contribution to the 
study of Homer is to describe the material and moral world 


of the poet agreeably to the conceptions of the writer himself. 
The first volume is devoted to Homeric cosmology and goograph ; 
subsequent divisions of the work will discuss the natural history, the 
public and domestic morality, the general religious ideas and special 
mythological beliefs of the age, in so far as they are exhibited in 
the Iliad and rap ong The present volume commences with an 
investigation of the Homeric conceptions of cosmical and speci- 
ally terrestrial phenomena, from the a ether to the 
winds and tides. One interesting feature of the inquiry is the 
care with which the precise force of the various Homeric epithets 
is sought to be defined. To this succeeds a description of all the 
nations and countries mentioned by Homer. The commentator 
has evidently bestowed laudable diligence in endeavouring to 
ascertain his author’s meaning, and it speaks well for his Ssalesty 
and sense that he should see reason for adhering to the 
established view in almost every instance. On one point—the 
topogre hy of the plain of Troy—he appears not unnaturally be- 
dered among the multitude of commentators. Their conflicting 
opinions are faithfully enumerated, but Dr. Buchholz seems un- 
acquainted with the positive verdict of Count von 
when tested by the rules of the military art, the text of Homer 
affords no opening for misconstruction whatever. 
Dr. H. Diintzer’s essays on Homer, chiefly reprinted from 
classical journals, come before the world in their collected form 
with the recommendation of the deceased Professors Béckh and 
Welcker. This testimony to their value is the more welcome 
as the author’s views respecting the integrity of the Homeric text 
are very conservative for a German critic. The most important 
of his dissertations are aes with the examination, and for the 
most part the disproof, of the theories of Lachmann and Kéchly 
who, = the Wolfian hypothesis of the origin of the Nliad 
as established, have essayed to go a step further and resolve the 
epic into the s by the aggregation of which it was, accord- 
ing to their view, originally constituted. At the same time Dr. 
Duntzer feels unable to maintain the primitive unity of the poem, 
and considers it to have been mainly com out of two metrical 
narratives, one treating of the wos of Achilles, the other of his 
vengeance. It certainly appears to us that one subject implies 
the other, and that the inconsistencies and incoherencies which 
have thrown so much suspicion on the integrity of the poem are 
more easily explained on a fair consideration of the writer’s period 
and circumstances than its fundamental unity of action and style 
can be upon the hypothesis of a plurality of authors. Specific 
interpolations may be readily admitted, and Dr. Diintzer certainly 
shows strong reasons for rejecting the episode of Dolon and the 
whole of the last book after v.677. The remainder of this book 
he vindicates stoutly, and expresses a fitting contempt for the 
barbarous criticism which has recently pronounced it unworthy of 
Homer. He justly contends that taste as well as scholarship is 
essential for the decision of questions affecting the artistic unit 
of works of genius, and his own criticisms prove that he is himself 
something more than a mere Lengo 
Horse and Horseman, by Captain Jahns f, affords a striking 
proof alike of the industry of the author and of the real importance 
of the noble quadruped as re the history of civilization. The 
writer appears to be officially connected with the management 
of the Government studs, and his book bespeaks practical experi- 
ence as well as fine literary culture and a research. The 
first section of the first volume treats of the horse in actual every- 
day life, the names applied to him, with their definitions and deriva- 
tions, his management and breeding, his relations as a subject of 
property and traffic, his trappings and equipments, and the social 
distinctions to which his domestication has given rise. The second 
section is devoted to the appearance of the horse in mythology, 
both as the personification of natural phenomena, such as the 
clouds and waves, and in immediate connexion with the deities of 
the Gothic Pantheon. His relations to Christianity and medizval 
legislation occupy the third section, and the part he plays in 
German history will afford material for the second volume, and 
complete a work rich in curious information and entertainment. 


* Die Homerischen Realien, Von Dr. E. Buchholz, Bd. 1; Abth. 1. 
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The volume added by Dr. G. Gerland to the great but un- 
finished work of the late Professor Waitz on the Barry of 
Primitive Races* contains a full account of the Polynesians, 
Melanesians, Australians, and Tasmanians, It is an extensive 
compilation, showing wide reading, extreme diligence, and ade- 
quate powers of arrangement, but abstaining from any comprehen- 
sive generalization, and chiefly valuable as a storehouse of facts. 
Especial attention has been paid to the religious beliefs and social 
organization of the people, and the comparison of the shapes which 
these have respectively assumed among races so dissimilar in intel- 
lectual endowments as the Polynesian, the Melanesian, and the 
Australian is full of interest and suggestiveness. 

The fourth volume of J. J. Honegger's “ History of Modern 
Culture” ¢ treats of the period of Louis Philippe. This strict 
chronological arrangement has its advantages, but is destructive of 
the unity of the subject. The accession of Louis Philippe happened 
to coincide with the beginning of a new era of literature, but 
this was not terminated by his overthrow, and the restriction of 
criticism to such works as chanced to be published within this 
arbitrarily defined period is equally unjust to the writers and to 
the literatures which they represent. No fair idea, for instance, 
of the general characteristics of the modern English school of 
fiction can be formed without a full consideration of Thackeray 
and George Eliot, who are excluded by the author's chronological 
limits. The writer’s own criticisms, though not original or 
striking, are in general sensible and to the purpose ; but his work 
as a whole is too fragmentary and disproportioned to fulfil its 
cater as a thorough survey of the intellectual cultivation of 

e.age. 

Proteaoor Ewald’s ¢ views on Biblical literature are entitled 
to the highest respect, not merely. on account of his profound 
erudition which may be rivalled though it can hardly be sur- 
passed, but from a unique endowment of nature, the essentially 
Semitic character of his mind. ‘With littie regard for science or 
art, indifferent to natural beauties and unobservant of natural laws, 
he is entirely occupied by the one imposing monotheistic con- 
ception which sufficed for the spiritual and intellectual nutriment 
of the Hebrew prophets. In their days he would no doubt have 
been one of their number; in ours he enjoys unrivalled facilities 
as their interpreter. The first volume of a work designed to em- 
body the results of the study of alifetime comprises a definition of 
the idea of revelation in the abstract ; an exhibition ofits manifesta- 
tions in Mosaism and Christianity ; a comparison of these with the 
heathen religions, and an inquiry into the destiny reserved for 
Biblical literature in the future. The second volume is to con- 
tain a scientific confirmation of the author’s Theistic standpoint, 
which is assumed in the present. Although the method of the 
book may be pronounced rationalistic, its purpose is essentially 
constructive, and its spirit is even fiercely conservative of the ideas 
most subject to modification from the spread of natural science 
and the general spirit of the age. The style isas Hebraic as the 
matter; massive, direct, decisive, devoid of all adomment, and 
free from all effeminacy. The book may be regarded as a 
monument of prodigious learning and marvellous intensity of 
conviction, and as destined to a durable, though probably a very 
limited, influence; a rare instance of dogmatism, often haughty, 
not seldom intolerant and narrow, but so elevated and purilied 
by a lofty enthusiasm as to be deprived of all offensiveness. 

An essay on the controverted question of the genuineness of the 
last two chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, by Dr. H. Lucht §, 
espouses the view of Baur, that these chapters, which certainly 
present some slight difficulties on the score of style, external 
testimony, and peculiarities in the MSS., are an addition by a 
disciple of St. Paul, made for the purpose of softening the energy 
of some passages in the genuine epistle. It is by no meaus 
apparent why St. Paul should not have made the addition him- 
self, and neither Baur nor Dr. Lucht seems to have remarked that, 
on their theory, the interpolator must have possessed the dexterity 
to abstract what was genuine, as well as to palm off what wis 
spurious, as the epistle, in its original form, cannot have terminated 
abruptly with Chapter xiv. The most valuable portion of Dy, 
Lucht’s work is probably his full analysis of the dissertations 
extant on both sides of the question. 

In a very interesting volume Dr. M. Heinze}| traces the con- 
ception of the Logos throughout the history of Greek philosophy, 
from its origin in the physical speculations of Heraclitus down 
to the last Neoplatonists. LEspecial attention is paid to Philo, the 
connecting link, so far as this idea is concerned, between Greek 
meg | and Christian theology. The writer considers that 

*hilo had formed no definite conception with regard to the 
personality of the Logos. ' 
Dr. Bona Meyer's lecture on Schopenhauer] is not uncandid, 


* Anthropologie der Naturvilker. Von Dr. Theodor Waitz. Fortgesetzt 
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J.J. Honegger. Bd. 4. Leipzig: Weber. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Bundes, Vou H. Ewald. Bd.1. Leipzig: Vogel. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

§ Ueber die beiden letzten Kapitel des Rimerbriefes. Eine hritische 
vostens Von H. Lucht. lin: Henschel. ndon: Williams & 
sorgate. 

Die Lehre vom Logos in der Grieehischen Philosophie. Von Dr. Max 
Teiaze. Oldenburg: Schmidt. London: Williams & Norgate. 

{| Arthur Schopenhauer als Mensch und Denker. Von Jiixgen Bona 
Meyer. Berlin: Liideritz, London: Williams & Norgate. 


and may even be esteemed generous in its forbearance 
philosophical whose Presents so many side, 
open to attack. Nevertheless he seems to have formed an; 
quate conception of the force of Schopenhauer’s character, ang of 
his peculiar significance as the European representative of 
intellectual tendencies which have produced the most widely ait 
fused of Oriental religions—Buddhism. : 

Dr. Reuschle’s *¢contribution to the tercentenary commen 
tion of Kepler consists of an essay on Kepler's place in the his, 
tory of astronomy, in which his discoveries are compared wi 
those of Copernicus and Galileo, out of which they sprang, an 

of Newton and Laplace, by which they were completed; an inyg. 
tigation of Kepler’s own grand, but in some respects fanciful, 
culations concerning the architecture of the Cosmos; 4 
condensed biography. The work is rendered interesting by thy 
picturesqueness of the subject and the author’s lively sym 
with his hero; the style, however, is not attractive, and th, 
arrangement appears somewhat confused. 

R. O. Meibauer's ¢ manual of the physical coristitution of th, 
solar system contains a fair digest of existing scientific know) 
on the subject, but is chiefly remarkable for the author’s strenuoys 
assertion of the presence of an atmosphere throughout the whol 
of space, the identification of this with the luminiferous athe 
and the employment of these hypotheses in support of gp 
W. Thomson’s conjecture that the original germs of life ms 
have been imported into our planet by the agency of meteorite, 
This remarkable conception appears in a fair way to be promote 
from the department of ingenious guesses to that of “ provisions] 
hypotheses,” the number of which is already sufficiently alarmi 
and their tendency to harden into accepted dogmas even more g, 

The late Otto Ludwig t, who was considered one of the most 
promising dramatists of modern Germany, left behind him a satis. 
factory proof of the zeal with which he had cultivated his artip 
a mass of observations and reflections, principally referring 
Shalkspeare, which have been deemed worthy of publication after 
his death. As the notes of a professional dramatist made for his 
own use, their practical bearing on stage economy may recommend 
them to the notice of playwrights; and they afford a not un 
interesting psychological study of the manner in which the 
German mind addresses itself to esthetic research. Ordinary 
readers will hardly find them attractive. Their general aim is tp 
reconcile poetic idealism with the principles of the realistic school 
of dramatic poetry; and such, as would appear from the editor's 
elaborate introduction, was the object proposed by the author in 
his own dramatic attempts. 

It is refreshing to descend from the speculative altitudes of 
philosophical criticism to unpretending investigations into matter 
offact. In a learned, lucid, and sensible essay Johannes Meissner§ 
has brought together nearly everything capable of illustrating 
Shakspeare’s Tempest. ‘The greater part of these materials ar 
necessarily derived from English antiquaries, especially Malone 
and Hunter; but the writer displays a much deeper insight into 
Shakspeare’s genius than is usual with critics of this class. He 
establishes beyond cavil the connexion of the Bermuda shipwreck 
with the piece, and fixes the probable period of its first — 
tation as the winter of 1612-13. His essay includes a full literary 
history of the drama, comprising a reprint of that. singularly im- 
pudent fabrication, the ballad of “The Enchanted Island,” firs 
published in 1839. 

Die Stiftsherren von Strassburg'!|, Der Driumling4, and 
Geschichten aus dem Emslande**, are respectively fair specimens of 
characteristically German styles of fiction—namely, the historical 
romance, copious in description, prolix in narrative, and sparing of 
dialogue ; the novel of manners, with just enough of imaginative 
colouring to impair the impression of reality without attaining 
poetical truth ; and the literal reproduction of the details of peasant 
life. None are excellent, but all are sufficiently readable. 


* Kepler und die Astronomie. Von Dr. C. G. Reuschle. Frankfurt: 
Heyder & Zimmer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Die physische Beschaffenheit des Sonnensystems. Von R. O, Meibauer. 
Derlin: Liideritz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Ludwig. Shakspeare Studien. Aus dem Nachlasse des Dichters 
herausgegeben von M. Heydrich. Leipzig: Caobloch. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

§ Untersuchungen iiber Shakespeare's “ Sturm.’ Von Johannes Meiss- 
ner. Dessau: Reissner. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Die Stiftsherren von Strassburg. Historischer Roman aus dem 1} 
Jahrhundert. Von Louise Otto. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Schlicke, London: 
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§ Der Driiumling, Yon Wilhelm Raabe. Berlin: Janke. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

** Geschichten aus dem Emslande. Yon E. von Dincklage. Leipzig: 
Schlicke. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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